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T HE character of Robeſpierre having 


been the moſt extraordinary that this, 
or, perhaps, any other age has, produced, 
could nat fail rendering it a ſubject of uni- 
verſal obſervance. To ſee a man emerging 
from the loweſt ſituation, to that beight of 


power which threatened every ſtate of 


Europe with diſorder and deſolation, ex- 
cited wonder, blended with horror. 


Without extraordinary talents, patronage, 


fortune, or diſtinction, he deſtroyed his 
King, annihilated the government, ſacri- 
ficed his friends promiſcuouſly with his 
enemies, and was ſpreading rapine and maſ- 


—. 


ſacre over the face of nature. 


An enquiry, therefore, into the means by 
hich ſo inſignificant a being could effect 


ſuch 
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IV | ADVERTISEMENT. Th 


ſuch univerſal miſchief, it is preſumed will 


gratify curioſity, and convince the mind that 
cunning, ſtimulated by vicious inclination, 
is not to be limited in its deſigns. 


In the following ſketch, his principles are 


traced gem his Own actions and ſentiments. 


Whatever reflections are made, they are the 
natural reſult of viewing a conduct ſo ſub- 
verſive of all that can render life ſecure or 


deſirable. 


Without any perſonal enmity to the man, 
his monſtrous violences on ſociety excite | 
our abhorrence, and impel 1 us to join in the 


general execration of his deteſtable atrocity. 


— 


LIFE 


LIFE 


ROBESPIERRE. 


IEWING ſuch charatters as have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their villainy, has 
the ſame effect upon the mind as looking into a 
yawning cavern, where nature, with hideous, 
ruinated aſpett, awakens terror, and arreſts at- 
tention. Although diſguſted with phyſical or 
moral deformity in their moſt malignant ap- 
pearances, curioſity impels us to approach and 
obſerve the object. From this propenſity, we 
derive more accurate ideas of beauty in nature, 
and virtue in morals. For the ſource of know- 
ledge in both, depends on the compariſon of 
oppolite natures. The great enormities, there- 
fore, of ſuch an enſanguined monſter as Ro- 
beſpierre, heighten our reſpett for virtue; and, 
as the darkeſt foil, encreaſe its ſplendour. 
By tracing the actions of vice, we develope 
its principles, detect its machinations, and de- 
3 ſtroy 
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ſtroy its powers. Expoſing villainy, ſhields che 


innocent, and warns the unſuſpetting, who might 
otherwiſe fall the victims of fraud, rapine, or 
murder. The following memoirs, although read 


to gratify curioſity, cannot be remembered 


without increaſing the ſecurity of ſociety. Such 
outrageous violence on every principle of hu- 
man happineſs and preſervation, muſt . deter 
individuals from a connection ſo pregnant 
with evil. Infamous characters, diſplayed in 
all their enormity of action and principle, are, 
therefore, like buoys, which fhew where man- 
kind have to avoid rocks and quickſands. 
Conſcious of this truth, we hope to ſerve, 
while we gratify, the curioſity of the Public, ſo 
anxiouſly deſirous of knowing every intereſting 
particular reſpecting a character that has equally 
diſgraced and injured human nature. 


Robeſpierre was born at Arras, the capital 
city of Artois. He was nephew to Damien, 
who was broken on the wheel, Jan. 5, 1757, for 
attempting to aſſaſſinate Louis XV. He is ſtat- 


ed to have been in ſo low a ſituation as porter 


in a ſhop in Dublin. But, returning to France, 
he began the profeſſion of the law, which he 
practiſed in Paris, with all the reſpectability of 
a pettifogger in England. His verſatile genius, 
deſperate ambition, and unprincipled nature, 


directed 


#4 

direted his practice to enormities, which filled 
his purſe, and increaſed his infamy. In this 
profeſſion, he took the advantage of ſubſtitut- 
ing his own name, inſtead of that of the legatee, 
in a will, For this mal- practice he was ſent 
to priſon, where he is ſaid to have commenced 

his firſt acquaintance with Marat. 


Plauſible and inſinuating in his diſcourſe, he 
had the greateſt power for popular deluſion. 
With a voice gentle, words ſele&ed, and argu- 
ments accompanied with aſſeverations, that 
ſeemed diftated by the pureſt principles, he 
ſeduced the multitude into a moſt confident 
opinion of his patriotiſm and integrity. 


Livid in complexion, puny in body, and bru- 
tal in countenance, many have been ſurprized 
that he ſhould be capable of faſcinating a peo- 
ple, ſo as to enable him, to become the inſtru- 
ment of their deſtruction. His cruel, vindic- 
tive, and rapacious aſpect, diſguſted the ſight, 
while his affected ſentiments of patriotiſm ex- 
torted applauſe and admiration. The energy 
of his words ſupplied the deficiency of a voice, 
naturally weak, and enfeebled with diſeaſe. 
Poſſeſſing no paſſions which he could not con- 
troul, he was always ſufficiently collected to 
take advantage of thoſe of others, except when 
3 1 hope 
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hopd left him no proſpett of ſucceſs but from 
deſperation. It was his aim to deceive all, and 5 
to be duped by none. His friendſhip was to 
direct che acts of others to his own advantage; 
and his enmity was more excited againſt thoſe 
to whom he owed the greateſt obligations, than 
to his real and avowed opponents. Thoſe who 
could no longer ſerve him, fell the victims of 
his ingratitude and diſappointment. Such as 
he dreaded, he tried to delude into a confidence 
of his virtue; but his moſt open and inveterate 
foes have eſcaped his vengeance, by his not 
daring to lead them to ſacrifice. He coaleſced 
with every perſon that could aid his deſigns, 
and whoſe confidence he could obtain; but he 
retained more in his ſervice by fear than by 
friendſhip. The moſt intimate of his aſſociates, 
were the moſt jealous and ſuſpicious of his 
principles. He owed his riſe more to the error 
of popular opinion, than to any brilliancy of 
talent. His ambition began to pourtray itſelf, 
when he ſaid, in 1784, that he wiſhed to be- 
come Procureur General of the parliament of 
Paris, that he might excite public attention. 
In this ſituation, he ſaw the means of gratify- 
ing his inſatiate thirſt of fame. With this mo- 
tive, he ſeems to have entered the States Ge 
neral. Here he is ſtated to have appeared 1 
filly demoniac, and to have excited a general 


8 of his talents. 
x 2 Unaſſuming 
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Unaſſuming in ſucceſs, ſimple j in manners, neg- 
ligent in dreſs, and moderate in his living, he 
appeared incorruptible to the people. By the 
tranſgreſſions of others, he juſtified himſelf. 
Whatever he determined to perpetrate, his pre- 
tence and excuſe were founded on ſome plea 
of neceſſity, ariſing from a violence he would 
oppoſe, or an injury he would avert. A ſtran- 
ger to humanity, he never pardoned; but al- 
ways puniſhed, without remorſe. His ferocity 
and ſanguinary diſpoſition, rendered him capa- 
ble of every ſocial outrage. This temper, aided 
by Marat, and afterwards by Barrere, Couthon, 
St. Juſt, and Lebas, impelled him to invite the 
populace, whom he governed, to inceſſant pil- 
lage and murder. Like the common robbers 
of the woods 'and foreſts in France, he firſt 
took the lives that he might afterwards deſpoil 
his victims. 


Having eſtabliſhed a conſiderable influence 
in the Jacobin club, his power was proportion- 
ably encreaſed in the Conſtituent Aſſembly, and 
the Commune. or Common Council of Paris. 
He thus laid the baſis of his dictatorial ſtructure 
on the ruins of his country's liberty and 
property. The Jacobins, blindly impelled by 
his factious principles, uſurped the powers of 
the National Repreſentatives, and rendered 

them, 
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them, for a conſiderable time, incapable of Wi 
feclive reſiſtance. To preſerve his influence, 
he cauſed his partizans to drown, with their cla. 
every argument oppoſed to his ſenti- = 
ments. By this means, thoſe who might have 
ſaved the country by diſplaying his vile deſigns, 
were obliged to leave the tribune to ſuch as 
were more inclined to praiſe than cenſure his 


mours, 


actions. 


Becoming a favourite and prime miniſter of 
M. Egalite, he was ſupplied with the means of 
fapporting his influence among the Jacobins, 
by rewarding his mercenaries with money taken 
from the coffers of his unprincipled patron. 
He was employed by Egalité in moſt of his 
meditated deſigns upon the government and 
royal family. Such zeal and abilities he diſ- 
played for intrigue, that he won the entire con- 
fidence of his employer. By his order, rumour 
has ſtated, that he gave poiſon to the Prince 
de Lambelle, and that he afterwards forged a 
will for the dead Prince, by which his ; Highneſs 

became heir to the Lambelle family poſſeſſions. 
But theſe were trifling vallainies compared with 
thoſe to which he was inſtigated by Egalite. The 
following anecdote is related of this infamous 
and deteſtable monſter. A little ſpaniel, big 


with puppics, left her mat in the corner of the 
| chamber, 


=> 

chamber, and came towards his Higbneſs, with 
all the attachment of the moſt faithful and af- 
fectionate of animals. She crouched, licked his 
feet, and offered him every ſign of fondneſs, of 
which her nature was capable. In her ardency 
of love, the poor creature raiſed itſelf, and 
dirted his white ſtockings. With the moſt ſa- 
vage indifference to the pleadings of humanity, 
he took the poor animal, and dropped it from 
the window on the iron ſpikes of the railing 
before his door. W hile ſhe was dying in the 
greateſt anguiſh, he is ſaid to have called to the 
creature in thoſe words and accents of invita- 
tion, which are uſed when ſuch animals are 
wanted to approach us. For the honour of hu- 
man nature, we hope this anecdote 1s a fiction. 
If it be true, it can only be ſaid, that it is an 
a& that could only be. committed by a man 
who effected the murder of his Royal couſin, 
attempted adultery with his Queen, and hired 
aſſaſſins to murder all who obſtruged his pro- 
greſs to ſovereign uſurpation. The following 
traits of ſuch a compoſition of vice, folly, cru- 
elty, and debauchery, may be acceptable to 
our readers. He affected the appearance of 
every ſuperficial accompliſhment, without poſ- 
leſſing a ſingle eſſential quality to conſtitute 
cither the man of worth, or elegant courtier. 
Polite in exterior, he devoted himſelf to every 

| | | art 
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art that could raiſe his conſequence, or admi- 
niſter to his pleaſures. Content with the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman, he had no regard for 
any worth deſerving reſpectability. To win'the 
praiſe of this country, he affected our manners, 
without imitating any virtue we may poſleſs. 
Profuſe without generofity, lewd without at- 
tachment, debauched without gratification, 
ſplendid without reſpe&, and ſavage without 
remorſe, he lived a perpetual ſatire upon men 
of courts, of title, and of fortune, With no | 
talent or diſcretion, his life was devoted to in- 
trigue. Aﬀetting to be a politician, he was 
always the dupe of his own opinion, and at laſt 
the victim of his execrable deſigns. Extrava- 
gantly fond of praiſe, he patronized the vileſt 
and loweſt ſycophants. Narrow in his views, 
he perpetually deluded himſelf with the hope 
of poſſeſſing what his nature could never enjoy, 
nor his ſpirit atchieve. Without genius, cou— 
rage, or temper, he formed plans which ex- 
poſed him to ridicule, exhauſted his finances; 
and, at laſt, terminated his life with the igno- 
miny of a tyrant, ſavage, would-be uſurper, 
and an actual regicide. | 


1 This was the man to whom Robeſpierre di- 
48 rected his attention ſo ſucceſsfully, as to win 


his 


his confidence, poſſeſs h's property, and ſacri- 
fice his exiſtence. 


The Jacobin Club being formed, Robeſpierre 

became one of thoſe active members, who ex- 

tended its power and authority above every 

other. He ſtimulated the members to inſtitute 

an active correſpondence throughout the king- 

dom, and, under the pretence of uniformity of 
opinion, ſubjected the will of all the provinces» 
to their dictation. Thus was commenced that 
political ſchiſm, between the nobility and clergy 

on the one part, and the Tiers Etat on the other, 

which ended in the ruin of the former, and the 

ſubverſion of the government. 


The National Aſſembly being formed, on the 

17th of June, 1789, from the Tiers Etat, agree- 
ably to the propoſal of the Abbe Sieyes, we find 
Robeſpierre rank among its members. He was 
one of thoſe who, on the 20th, repaired to the 
Tennis Court, and ſuggeſted the oath which was 

taken, never to diffolve until they had given 
France a conſtitution. Had he been content 
with ſeeing this purpoſe effetted, he might have 
lived with honour, and his country would have 
enjoyed happinefs and proſperity. In all the 
violent proceedings which began to charaQerize 
the new National Aſſembly, he had a moſt con- 
C fiderable 


_ 


„„ 
ſiderable ſhare in exciting the paſſions of others, 
without being perſpicuouſly active himſelf. Ce- 
mus, Mirabeau, Condorcet, and the Abbe Siéyes, 
were the moſt popular and leading orators. Mi- 


rabeau, with prompt feelings, daring energy, and 


fertile imagination, caufed Robeſpierre to keep 
in the ſhade of filent envy. This is the character 


he has endeavoured to emulate in fame, without 


poſſeſſing the leaſt of his perfections. He, how- 
ever, by conſummate intrigue and artifice, raiſed 
himſelf above him in power, although he ſunk 
ſo far beneath him in ability. In Robeſpierre's 
oratory, you ſee no trace of thoſe bold, decid- 
ed, and determinate ideas, which rendered the 
{peeches of Mirabeau ſo admirable. In all he 
ever ſaid in the Jacobin Club or Convention, 
there is not a period to be found ſo forcibly 


_ daring and definite as the following reply, which 


Mirabeau made to the Grand Maſter of the Cere- 
monies, delivering the meſſage of the King, to 


command the deputies to break up and repair to 


their reſpective chambers. His celebrated words 
were: © Go, tell thoſe who ſent you, that we ſit 


here by the power of the people, and that nothing 


ſhall expel us but the point of the bayonet.” 


By the intrigue of Robeſpierre, his patron, 
Egalite, was elected preſident, ſeemingly for the 
purpoſe of ſhewing the moderation of refuſal. 

| . ons 


This ſanguinary charaQer is reported to have 
been the firſt to inſtigate every popular maſſacre. 
He, Marat, and others, propoſed the beheading 
of De Launay, governor of the Baſtille, without 


the form, mercy, or juſtice of a trial. Inſtigated | 


by the ſavage cruelty of Egalite, he cauſed the 
heads of De Launay, Foulon, and Berthier, to be 
piked, and carried in triumph through the ſtreets 


of Paris. As if to ſtimulate the appetite to 


ſlaughter, and to render the fight of blood fami- 
liar to a rabble whom they meant to employ in 
aſlaſhnation, Robeſpierre dictated the moſt wan- 
ton and cannibal expoſure of human victims, 
mangled with all the innate cruelty of the tyger. 


Knowing that his rapacity for plunder could 
not ſafely be ſated, without rendering anarchy 
the order of the day, he ſeems to have obtained, 
for this purpoſe, a ſeat in the National Aﬀembly. 
All his actions had a tendency to tumult, plun- 
der, and devaſtation. Inſtigated by the adhe- 


rents of Robeſpierre, all the invalids in the 


fortreſs of the Baſtille would have been flaugh- 
tered, had they not been prevented by tne 


French Guards inſiſting upon their pardon. 


Robeſpierre, in his triumphant exceſſes in mur- 
derous enjoyment, forgetting the priſoners when 
he cauſed the keys of the Baſtille to be ſent to 
M. Briſſot de Warville, a former inhabitant” of 
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the deſpotic caverns, would have been the cauſe 


| of their periſhing, had not the doors been broken 
0 open, and the pining, famiſhed wretches, been 

i | taken from their dungeons. The ſayage fury of 

pf Robeſpierre and Marat was fatally exerciſed on 


| „VM. de Loſme Salbrai, the Major of the Baſtille. 
$ He, however, would have been ſaved by the 
© Marquis de Pelleport—who, having received 
from him the greateſt kindneſs during five years 
T2 impriſonment, interpoſed, had he nat been ſtruck 
| F down by a hatchet. The death of M. de Loſme 
inſtantly followed. Theſe were the heads which 
Robeſpierre and his hired aſſaſſins cauſed to be 


1 diſplayed throughout Paris, with an exultation 
| | expreſſive of the moſt wretched cowardice and 
Fo" ſavage feelings. Theſe inhuman exceſſes de- 
p | graded the noble triumph gained by the deſtruc- 
5 tion of a dungeon, thought impregnably ſecured, 
| þ as the inſtrument of ſubmitting a people to the 

Fil % tyranny of deſpotiſm. 


Although he did not perpetrate the act him- 
ſelf, Robeſpierre 1s accuſed of finding the aſſaſ- 
fin who ſhot M. de Fleſſelles, Prevot de Mar- 
chands, as he was croſſing the Greve, accompa- 
nied by a number of perſons to defend him. 


FF 4 . : | 
: Having ſated his ſanguinary thirſt, he paſſed 
— the night in the moſt tumultuous exceſſes, Con- 
68 trary 


18 J 

trary to his accuſtomed forbearance, his joy, on 
this occaſion, triumphed over his affettations of 
prudence. Marat, ſeconded by Robeſpierre, 
cauſed a price to be ſet upon the head of the 
Count d' Artois. This intelligence was timely 
brought by the Duke of Liancourt. To calm 
the perturbation and conciliate the confidence 
of the enraged people, Louis aſſured them, he 
meant them no injury, and ordered the immedi- 
ate removal of the troops from the vicinity of 
the metropolis. Every eye gliſtened with tears 
of ſympathy, except thoſe of Robeſpierre, and 
his ſavage adherents. They were, however, 
_ obliged to join in an applauſe which generally 
pervaded the aſſembly. It is not to be ſuppoſed, 
nor have we been informed, that he took part in 
the pathetic air of- O peut on tre mieux qu” at 
fern de ja famille, that was immediately played 
by the muſic when the Queen appeared, with the 
Dauphin in her arms, at the balcony. 


Three days were the heads of the maſſacred 
carried round Paris by the orders of Robeſ- 
pierre. A citizen, diſguſted with ſuch an inceſ- 
ſant and abhorrent {peQacle, perſuading the 
multitude to deſiſt, was himſelf thrown into the 
Seine. The following anecdotes of Berthier 
and Foulon are indiſpenſibly conneaed with the 
political memoirs of Robeſpierre. The latter 
| having 
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having cauſed them to be borne round the city | 


in ſuch a ſtate of inveterate malignancy, requires 


fome account of what they were, and what 
actions could excite ſuch a monſtrous ferocity. 
M. Foulon had been commiſſary in the war of 
1755, in which, by his rapacity and extortions, 
he is repreſented to have been the ſcourge of 
the vanquiſhed, and the hatred of the victors. 
To excuſe their cruelty, his enemies ſtated, that 
he avowed, as a favourite maxim, that no people 
could be better governed than ſuch as were 
brought to feed upon graſs. It is alſo aſſerted, 
that he ſaid, if he was ever choſen miniſter, he 
would compel the commonalty to feed upon 
hay. Finding himſelf devoted to deſtruction, 
he retired, at the commencement of the riots, 
from Paris, and cauſed a report of his death to 
be circulated. To ſupport this rumour, his 
funeral had been performed with a ſumptuous 


ceremony, proportionable to his immenſe for- 


tune. After his retirement to Very, the eſtate 
of M. de Sartines, his own vaſſals, tempted by 
bribes and promiſes, betrayed him to Robelſ- 
pierre, and his ſanguinary banditti. On the 
22d of July, he was brought to Paris, with a 
bundle of hay at his back, alluding to his own 
ſentiments. The Committee at the Hotel de 
Ville, determined to ſend him to the priſon of 
the Abbey St. Germain, where he might be de- 

7: | tained 


FT % ] 
tained until the return of tranquillity afforded. 
an opportunity for an impartial trial. But the 
hirelings of Robeſpierre reſiſted this merciful 
propoſal. The clamour for his inſtant ſacrifice 
drowned every perſuaſion uſed by M. Bailly in 
favour of humanity, and againſt the injuſtice of 
condemning a citizen, however guilty, without 
hearing his defence. M. de la Fayette thought 
to have been able to have had him preſerved 
from immediate ſlaughter, by propoſing the de- 
taining him, in order to diſcover his accomplice. | 
This propoſal was too powerful to be reſiſted 
even by Marat or Robeſpierre. And he would 
then, at leaſt, have been ſaved, had he not. un- 


fortunately clapped his hands, as a token of ex- 
ultation. His ſanguinary enemies 1mmediately 
took the advantage of crying, © They are con- 
« mving at his guilt. They are determined to 
« ſave him.” This was ſufficient to excite the 
rabble. He was inſtantly ſeized, and hung upon 
the lamp iron, then employed as the inſtrument 
of vengeance. | Every circumſtance of horror 
attended his execution. The rope, ſuſpending 
him, breaking twice, detained him in an expir- 
ing ſtate a quarter of an hour before another 
could be procured for his effectual execution. 
His head was cut off, and borne upon a pike, 
with his mouth ſtuffed with hay. This vidim 

was 74 years old, 
M. Berthier 
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M. Berthier had married the daughter of 
M. Foulon. Being Intendant of the Police, 
ſeems to have been the pretence of the cruel 
faction for implicating him in the fate of his 
father-in-law. He was ſeized at Compeigne, 
from whence he was conducted to Paris by one 
of the electors, with 400 horſe. To apologize 
for his death, he was accuſed of peculation and 
extortion, of being the principal agent at the 
camp of St. Dennis, and, by ſpeculating in 
grain, having cauſed its ſcarcity. 


Arriving, unfortunately, on the evening that 
his enemies had imbrued their hands in the 
blood of his relation, his death was inevitable. 
However guilty he might be, he ſuffered with 
courage and dignity. During his journey to Paris, 
he converſed with the elector, M. Riviere, with 
the greateſt tranquillity; but, when the bloody 


head of his father-in-law was preſented to him, 


the dreadful ſight diveſted him of his forti- 
tude. Being aſked, at the Hotel de Ville, re- 
ſpecting his conduct, he calmly anſwered, © that 
having obeyed the orders of his ſuperiors, his 
papers would inſtruct them if he was guilty.” 
It was determined to ſend him to the Abbey; 
but the concourſe of people, round the Hotel, 
was too numerous to be penetrated. In vain 
did M. Bailly plead to filence the furious 

| multitude. 


Eo 


multitude. M. La Fayette, on his knees, in- 
treated that the public cauſe ſhould be no more 
defiled with maſſacre; but the ferocious cruelty 
of Robeſpierre, Marat, and their adherents, 


prevailed. Being dragged to the fatal iron, he 


ſnatched a bayonet, and defended himſelf un- 
til he fell, pierced with innumerable wounds. 


A monſter of cruclty, a dragoon, plunged his 


hand into his reeking entrails, tore out his 


heart, fixed it upon the point of a cutlaſs, and 


carried it through the ſtreets as a trophy. The 


head was cut off, and carried with that of 
M. Foulon. Marat and Couteau are ſaid to 


have been the bearers. The dragoon excuſed 
his brutality, by ſaying, what he did was in 
revenge for the death of a father. However 
this might be, his comrades, diſguſted with his 
barbarity, fought him ſucceſſively, until his 
death removed the diſhonour his actions bad 
brought upon their corps. He was killed the 
ſame evening. 


To apologize for ſuch cruelty is to partake 
of the crime. The agency of a mob is the moſt 
wretched alternative that can be poſſibly em- 
ployed againſt oppreſſion ; but, with regard to 
the people—in the two ſacrifices, they are known 
to have been the inſtruments of private en- 
mity. At this moment, Robeſpierre had his 

D hirelings, 


* 


| hirelings; paid by the gold of D; Orleans, at the 


windows, ſtimulating the populace to outrage 
and murder. Among them, Robeſpierre, and 
even his patron, occaſionally appeared, when 


their attendance at other places would admit. 


P . # * * 


When M. Neckar pleaded, with his diſtin- 
guiſhed pathos and ſweetneſs, in favour of the 
Baron de Bezenval, and bearing the moſt ho- 
nourable teſtimonies of his merit, the Aſſembly 


felt, for a moment, the enthuſiaſm of his hu- 


manity. The Baron, who had been taken in 
conſequence of his being the commandant of 
the Swiſs Guards, under Marſhal Broglio, would 


have thus been preſerved from the bloody 


proſcriptions that were deluging Paris, had not 


the relentleſs Robeſpierre, and his party, op- 


poſed the general amneſty, obtained by M 
N eckar, from the electors. This was no ſooner 
known, than the Robeſpierrean party founded 
the alarm through the 60 diſtricts of Paris. 
By his ſuggeſtions, they exclaimed, vith the 
greateſt violence, againſt the delegates, for aſ- 
ſuming to themſelves powers inimical to / the : 


rights. of man. They faid, the electors, who 


had been choſen to appoint deputies to the 
States General, had no ſuch authority as that 
they had aſſumed. They even inſinuated their 


Having joined with M. Neckar to ſacrifice the 


5 | public 


1 } | 
public welfare. Theſe were the diQations of 
the deſperate faction. They were unhappily _ 
too ſucceſsful in ſtimulating the people to a 
renewal of their exceſſes. The alarm bells were 
ſounded, the Place de Greve reſounded with 
threatful vengeance, even at the moment of 
celebrating, with concerts and illuminations, the 
return of their quondam favourite M. Neckar 
to Paris. The electors, alarmed for themſelves, 
proclaimed, that, in what they had done, they 
meant not to aſſume the judicial authority of 
condemning or acquitting the enemies of the 
nation. It was ſimply a declaration, that the citi- 
zens from that day would ceaſe to puniſh any but 
according to law: and having ſent to counter- 
mand the liberation of the Baron, they reſigned 
the powers which the neceſſities of the times 
had obliged them to aſſume. This juſt and 
temperate conduct, cauſed an intereſting and 
important debate in the National Aſſembly. The 
true friends of civil liberty, Meſſrs. Lally To- 
lendal, Mounier, Clermont Tonnere, and Garat, 
junior, aſſerted, that no perſon ought to be ar- 
reſted without a poſitive accuſation. © Let us 
not be told,“ ſaid they, © of popular clamours. 
If a mere ſuſpicion be called a popular cla- 

mour, what citizen can be ſafe a ſingle mo- 
ment of that liberty which we are ſent here to 


protect?“ 7 
Wb D 2 Robeſpierre 


not leſs than go,000 ruffians waited for him at 


[ ae } 

| Robeſpierre defended his intemperate thir 
for more facrifice, with obſerving, moſt un- 
juſtly and equivocally, that the preſent queſtion 
was not relative to the general principles of 
civil liberty. He aſſerted, that the people had 
a right to arreſt a man who had publicly ap- 
peared at the head of their enemies, and who 
had fled the kingdom when the Aſſembly an- 
nounced its intention of proſecuting the ene-. 
mies of the nation. | 


He thus, with his uſual ſophiſtry, endeavour. 
ed to prove, that ſuffering the people to exer- 


ciſe the judicial and executive authority, was 


not againſt any principle of civil liberty. The 


very baſis and preſervation of every right, was 


he thus ſubverting. He would even have taken 


away the natural privilege the greateſt criminal 


has, namely—that of eſcaping from any danger 
with which he may be threatened. The firſt and 
indiſpenſible law of nations, as well as nature, 


he confounded; in ſupport of his horrid ven- 


geance. Fortunately, however, M. de Bezenval 
eſcaped the fate then awaiting him: being con- 
ducted to the caſtle of Brie-Compte Robert, 
and the meſſenger diſpatched to prevent his be- 
ing brought to Paris uſing extraordinary dili- 
gence, ſaved him from public execution; for 


the 


[m1 
the Greve, where they had prepared a halter, 
and a ane to hang him. if 


But, however, Robeſpierre, Marat, Danton, 
Santerre, and this murderous junto, had en- 
ſanguined the ſtreets of Paris with ſlaughter; 
they had alſo extended it to the remoteſt pro- 
vinces. Caen, in Normandy, Straſbourg, / in 
Germany, became the theatres of human facri= 
fice. In ſtimulating the diſtant parts of the 
kingdom to vengeance, he cauſed his merce= 
naries to revive, in the minds of the peaſantry, 
their naturaF abhorrence of the vaſfalage they 
ſuffered under the feudal fyſtem. This would 
have been but an effort of natural juſtice, had 
they been content with ſtating their grievances, 
and waiting, with moderate patience, to have 
ſeen if they were to be relieved. ' But to inſti- 
gate the lower claſſes of people to immediate 
violence, diſplays at once the villain, and the 
ſavage. After committing the moſt dreadful 
maſſacres, they then demanded a releafe from 
ſeignorial oppreſſions. M. Noailles, to take 
away every pretence for ſuch outrageous tu- 
mults, propoſed that all taxes ſhould be levied 
in proportion to the income of each individual, 
that the burthens of the ſtate ſhould be equally 
felt, that all feudal claims, not of a perſonal 
mature, ſhould be redeemable at a fair valua- 
tion, 


1 
tion, and that all claims of the lord, not of a 
perſonal nature, ſhould ceaſe without ranſom. 
Theſe and other laws, extending the rights of 
the. ſubject, evinced the diſpoſition of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly to redreſs every grievance, and 
to remove the poſſibility of the people having 
the leaſt cauſe for a continuance of their ex- 
ceſſes. . Feudal inferior courts of juſtice, ſup- 
preſſion of places and emoluments, and the ſup- 
preſſion of the game laws, were among the firſt 


k acts in favour of the people. But Robeſpierre 

1. 47 had ſo fomented the ſpirit of anarchy, that the 
3.18 populace, ungrateful for theſe benefits, ſtill per- 

Wt | ſevered in their cruelty and licentiouſneſs. In 
$4} ſome places, theſe popular decrees were made 
| pr the pretence for new exceſſes. The game was, 
6 . in particular, made a common prey; and the 
| Ile ſtanding corn, ſo eſſential to their exiſtence, 
i bl | was deſtroyed in the purſuit of the prey, now 


become the common right of all. Thus they 
firſt conſiderably occaſioned the ſcarcity of grain, 
and afterwards made the price of bread another 
pretence for violence, Two electors of Paris, 
who were repreſented to the populace as mo- 


„ nopoliſts, very narrowly eſcaped with their 
1 3 lives. By the vile machinations of this arch 
| $ ; fiend of deſtruction, the whole kingdom was 
0 1 . in ſuch a ſtate, that, by the ſlighteſt rumour, he 


produced the paroxyſm of popular deluſion 
| and 


CR | 
and madneſs ; but the metropolis was the chief 
ſcene of his deſperate efforts. Being the centre 
of political diſcuſſion, and where his influence 
was eſtabliſhed in the Jacobin club, and among 
the populace, his artifices were more efficiently 
deſtructive. Generating among the people ha- 
bits of ſuſpicion, he prepared them for the per- 
petration of atrocity faſter, if poſſible, than his 
fertile 'genius. for malevolence could ſuggeſt 
new ſubjeas and modes of vengeance. Every 
act, added to the number of murders they had 
committed, familiarized them to bloodſhed. 
To this, may be attributed their atrocious en- 
deavour to murder the Marquis de Salle, who 
had deſerted the cauſe of his own order of no- 
bility, to promote the welfare of the people. 
The pretence for this inhuman, ungrateful, and 
unprincipled cruelty, was founded on the fol- 
lowing circumſtance :—Information was given, 
by ſome of the miſcreant agents of Robeſpierre, 
of a boat conveying ſome gunpowder. The 
inhabitants of Port St. Paul were ſecretly ſta- 
tioned to ſeize it. On further examination, 
they found it was conveying from the arſenal. 
This was, in their minds, ſufficient cauſe for' an 
immediate general alarm. Without attending 
to the truth of its being ſome damaged guns 
powder, ſending for exchange, as was after- 
wards proved by the examination of M. de la 
Voſſiere, 
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Voſſiere, and ſome others, who had the cuſtody 
of powder, they were determined to avail 
themſelves of this pretence, to wreak their 
vengeance againſt De la Salle, who, acting un- 
der M. de la Fayette, ſigned the order for the 
exchange. In vain were they told it was 
poudre de traite; i. e. powder of an inferior 
quality, imported from Guinea. They imme- 
diately exclaimed it was poudre de traitre, and 
excited each other to inſtant vengeance. M. de 
de Salle, arriving at this moment at the Hotel 
de Ville, would have fallen their victim had he 
not been timely apprized, ſo as to effect in ſe- 
cret his eſcape. Forty thouſand deſperadoes 
were now aſſembled, for the purpoſe of ſacri- 
ficing a ſingle individual to their fury, or rather 
to the envy, revenge, or jealouſy of M. d Or- 
leans, Robeſpierre, or ſome one of that deſo- 
lating party. To effect this purpoſe, a ruffian 
is faid to have ſat three quarters of an hour on 
the lamp-poſt, waiting, with a rope in his hand, 
to perpetrate the murder. Being diſappointed, 
a banditti broke into the Hotel de Ville, and 
ſearched even the clock for the patriotic Mar- 
quis de la Salle. This. moment of danger pro- 
portionably increaſed the preſence of mind 
and courage of M. de la Fayette. By his ſpi- 
rit and diſcretion, he cauſed his faithful ſerjeant, 
inſenfibly, to collect ſuch a number of the Na- 
tional 


1 
tional Guards, as effectually diſperſed the mob; 
greatly diſappointed in their meditated murder. 


Robeſpierre, in the memorable debate on the 
royal veto, eſpouſed that party which oppoſed 
its abſolute adoption. They ſtated, that it was 
eſſentially requiſite to ſeparate the legiſlative 
and executive powers, and that the natural and 
proper functions of a king did not, in any in- 
ſtance, conſtitute him an eſſential integrant 
branch of the legiſlature. It was difficult, they 
obſerved, to diſtinguiſh the right of ſtopping pro- 
ceedings and the right of action. The right of 
ſtopping proceedings, veſted in the executive 
power, would be to make it ſuperior to the 
majority of the legiſlature. They aſſerted it 
would be a letter de cachet againſt the national 
ſupremacy. With this ſpecious political ſophiſ- 
try, Robeſpierre and his adherents endeavoured 
to make the royal veto not a letter de cachet, 
but a dead letter in political authority. This 
important queſtion being likely to be carried 
againſt Robeſpierre and his anti- monarchical 
party, the populace were again excited to ven- 
geance. Thus, when any act ſeemed to promiſe 
ſomething adverſe to their views of aggrandize- 
ment, the people of Paris were employed to awe 
them from their * by threats of inſtant 


E. murder. 
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murder. So far did the violence proceed on 
this occaſion, that a liſt was fhewn of ſeveral 
members of the aſſembly, that were marked for 
deſtruction. The firmneſs, however, of the 


National Aﬀembly ſo far prevailed as to decree 
the ſuſpenſive veto for two ſucceſſive legiſla- 


tures. * 


So daring and violent had been the endea- 
vours of Robeſpierre, to promote the deſigns 
of d' Orleans, that the Members of the Conven- 
tion could not but be ſenfible of his infamous 
intention to ſubvert the monarchy, in order to 
poſſeſs immediately the government himſelf, or 
to have it dependent on his influence. He was 
openly accuſed of criminal deſigns on the 
crown, or at leaſt the regency. Knowing the 
cauſe that he had given for this accuſation, M. 
de la Fayette perſuaded him to retire from Paris, 


until theſe ſuſpicions might ſubſide. The noble 


Marquis was certainly induced to give this ad- 
vice from his deſire to preſerve order, peace, 
and unanimity. This impreſſion againſt d' Orleans 


had extended itſelf into the provinces; for he 


was ſtopped, notwithſtanding his paſſport, by the 
Municipality at Bologne, until an order from 
the National Aſſembly could be obtained for 
his liberation, 1 | 
x On 


E | 

On all debates reſpecling the royal prerogat 
tive, Robeſpierre never failed to take a decided 
part in favour of reducing it to a ſhadow. of 
power. With the deſire of inveſting the people, 
indiſcriminately, with every ſpecies of legiſla- 
tive, judicial, and executive power, it is no 
wonder he endeavoured to have the legiſlature 
inveſted with the power of making war orpeace. 
He who could ſay that the people had a right to 
arreſt a man, who had publicly appeared at the 
head of their enemies, was ſurely prepared to 
inveſt the National Aſſembly with the power of 
declaring hoſtilities againſt every ſtate they ima- 
gined could be cajoled, or reduced, to his views 
of plundering fraternization, þ 


Among the various enormities committed by 
the populace, agreeably to the inſtigations of 
Robeſpierre, Marat, and Couteau, we find the 
following anecdote, reſpetting an Engliſhman, 
deſerves particular notice, : 


The inſurreQions commencing at Vernon, as 
well as Alencon, and other provincial places, a 
Mr. Planter, Deputy of the Commune of Paris, 
became the object of their fury. Being ſent by 
the magiſtrates to purchaſe corn, he was ſeized 
by the inhabitants, and, after a mock trial, was 
tied round the neck with the cord deſtined for 
E 2 Es his 
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E 
his execution. At this moment, Mr. Neſham, 
a young Engliſhman, ruſhed alone amid the 
murderers, and reſcued him from the death he 
was inſtantly going to ſuffer. For this act of cou- 
rage and humanity, the young hero was reward- 
ed with the firſt civic crown worn in France. 


Although Robeſpierre does not ſeem to have 
been materially concerned in the abolition of 

titles in France, yet, from his levelling princi- 
ples, he may be ſuppoſed to have promoted it 
by his influence, jf not by his arguments in the 
Aſſembly. Had he done no other violence, he 
ſhould have had our praiſe inſtead of cenſure. 
To aboliſh a nobility formed with no effential 
deſign, function, or reſpect, the honour and 
proſperity ofF=the free conſtitution, then eſta- 
bliſhing, rendered indiſpenſible. The offices 
and the emoluments of the ſtate being monopo- 
lized by the nobles, demanded their extinction. 
They were worms in the conſtitution, which de- 


ſtroyed its vigour, and debaſed its charatter. 


Derided by foreigners, and deſpiſed by their own 
country, it is no wonder they ſaw, themſelves, 
the neceſſity of reſuming the character of men, 
and depending on worth and talents alone for 
eminence and diſtinction. So fallen were titles, 
in eſtimation, that many perſons who poſſeſſed 
ſeveral counties and marquiſates, diſdained to 

| EE: | aſſume 
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alfume the concomitant honours. Among theſe, 
M. de St. Fargeau was conſpicuous. Although 
he had many eſtates, which might have afforded 
him titular diſtintion, he depended alone on 
his perſonal merit for eminence of character. 


So great was the triumph of Robeſpierre 
when he heard the-King was taken in his flight, 
by the Mayor of St. Menehoud, that he thought 
no honours could be too great for thoſe who 
were concerned in the apprehending of the 
Royal Family. Scarcely had the letter from 
the Commiſſioners ſent to eſcort their Majeſties 
and their attendants back to Paris, been read, 
than Robeſpierre moved that a civic crown 
ſhould be given to Mr. Margin, a ſurgeon, who 
aided, and the two National Guards who ſtopped, 
the royal carriages. This was, however, referred 
to future conſideration. 5 


When M. Thourot ſuggeſted that, as the King 
might have been carried off by violence, or 
miſled by perfidious alarms, the crime ſhould be 
characterized, and the guilty delivered to the 
vengeance of the law, Robeſpierre ſeems to 
have thought himſelf implicated in this enquiry. 
He oppoſed it with the greateſt zeal. He would 
not have it ſuppoſed that any perſon could have 
the leaſt criminal intentions againſt the perſon 


of 
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of the King. To foreſee crimes,” ſaid he, 
t where none exiſt, is to create. them.” And 
to cover his malignant deſigns againſt Royalty, 
he, with the moſt conſummate artifice and hypo- 
crify, declared it was the duty of every civil 
and military perſon to prote the return of the 
king, and to arreſt all who dared, in any man- 
ner, to violate the reſpect due to ſovereignty. 


Theſe arguments he ſoon abandoned. When 
a debate aroſe reſpeQing the National Aſſembly 
appointing commiſſioners to receive. the decla- 
rations of the King and Queen reſpetting their 
late flight, he gave his moſt decided oppoſition. 
He aſſerted, that the King and Queen ought to 
be interrogated by the ſame tribunal as any ſub- 
ject under arreſt. © When they are,” ſaid he, 
« to account for their condut to the nation, they 
are no more than citizens. It is ſaid, we ought 
not to diſgrace the royal family. I think ve 
ought not. But who can be _—_—_— by ſub- 
ng to the law?“ 


The Aſſembly ſeeing the inconſiſtency, the 
indecent, and unneceſſary violence of ſuch argu- 
ments, appointed M. Tronchet, M Dondre, and 
M. Duport, as commiſſioners, to receive the de- 


clarations from their Majeſlies. 


The 


tw] 
The late violences committed by the populace, 


being known to originate with the intriguing 
parties aſſembled at inns, lodging-houſes, gam- 
ing-houſes, coffee-houſes, clubs, and brothels, 
in Paris, a committee of the conſtitution pro- 
duced a work on the police. M. Demumer 
having, in the name of this committee, preſented 
it to the Aﬀembly, Robeſpierre and others op- 
poſed its adoption. As it contained an order 
for all ſocieties, under the denomination of 

clubs, to give notice to the Aſſembly of the day 
and hour of their meeting, Robeſpierre and his 
machinating party felt alarms at the danger of 
their favourite plots being thus expoſed and diſ- 
concerted, by the inſpedtive vigilance of the 
legiſlature. This order was, however, decreed. 


Robeſpierre being jealous of the growing 
power and popularity of Briſſot, ſought moſt 
' anxiouſly every opportunity of effecting his ruin, 
and ſacrificing him to his ambition. At this 
time, many of the members were under the in- 
fluence of terror, from the deſigning and deſ- 
perate temper which they ſaw directed the actions 
of Robeſpierre and his party. Having two or 
three hundred aſſaſſins at their diſpoſal, the Na- 
tional Aſſembly were afraid to riſe in a body to 
protect the priſoners who were ſlaughtered with- 
out any legal trial. So timid were they in their 

proceedings, 
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proceedings, amidſt theſe violences, that they 
only ſent deputations, conſiſting of ſix or eight 
of their number, to oppoſe the murders that 
were perpetrating. By this weakneſs and in- 
ertion of the legiſtative power, which ſhould 
have commanded the civil authorities to have 
preſerved the people from ſuch outrages, 700,000 
perſons were obliged to ſuffer 200 perſons 
only to commit the maſſacres in Auguſt and 
September. But amid this palſy, which had 
ſtricken the authority of the government, M. 
Roland, the miniſter, ſent repeated meſſages to 
Santerre, who commanded the National Guards, 
to come and protect the priſoners. But M. 
Santerre being under the influence of Robeſ- 
pierre, and one of the creatures of Egalits, dif- 
regarded the meſſages, and withheld his forces. 
Nothing could evince more the height of power 
to which Robeſpierre had now riſen, than his 
ſcreening Santerre from being brought to juſtice 
by the National Aſſembly, for this civil delin- 
quency, and daring to accuſe Briſſot, a republi- 
can of the moſt zealous integrity. He charged 
him with having been bought by the Duke of 
Brunſwick. This charge had no ſubſtantial 
proofs. All its ſupport was the cuſtomary aſſer- 
tions and declamations of this arch fiend. 
Suppofing, that, in conſequence of having ac cu- 


ſed him, it was ſufücient to mark him for aſſaſſi- 
| nation, 
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nation, hi thought proofs were ve ie whos 
the hands of his bravoes were, in his mind, 
already raiſed for his murder, * his fate of 
Briſſot excited, juſtly, the alarms of many in 
the Convention. Among theſe were, particu- 
larly, the Members who had voted on the 9th 
of Auguſt 1 in favour of La F ayette. This was the 
cauſe of their not exerting themſelves, with that 
vigour they would otherwiſe have done, in favour 
of the devoted priſoners. To keep the people 
from interfering in their favour, perpetual 
alarms from the frontiers were ſpread, the tocſin 
was ſounded, and feigned conſpiraces propa- 
gated. This withheld the citizens of Paris, 
who ſaw, with horror, the proceedings—but yet 
were ſo ſuſpended in their opinions, that they 
had no powers of diſcriminating between the 
guilty and the innocent. 
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Security and freedom were now, by Ro- 
beſpierre's influence and outrage, baniſhed the 
National Aſſembly. To this may be attributed 

the unanimous deciſions which have paſſed on 

queſtions the moſt important; and which, if 

freely debated, muſt have excited a difference 

of opinion between the honeſt patriot and the 
ſanguinary parricide. Thoſe who oppoſed 
each other, on the three days preceding the 
10th of Auguſt, joined in their votes, on moſt 
F queſtions, 
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queſtions, for ſome time * but, indeed, ſo 
marked were the members for inſult and aſſaſſina- 
tion, that the poniard might be ſaid to be ſuſ- 
pended over their heads while exerciſing their 
legiſlative functions. M. Vaublane was firſt 


_ hooted and abuſed, and next. attempted to be 


aſſaſſinated, for having propoſed the previous 
1 18 50 to the decree againſt M. La F. <p | 


The General Council, elected by. the Sediens 
on the gth of Auguſt, of which Robeſpierre vas 
the popular, leading, and efficient member, in- 
fluenced and controuled the National Aſſembly. 
Aided by this council, Robeſpierre cauſed, on 


the gth of Auguſt, the barriers to be ſhut; a 


prodigious number of citizens to be arreſted, 
and the priſons filled with victims, devoted for 
ſacrifice on the 2d of September. 


Although Robeſpierre was moſt daring in his 


harangues, yet he perſonally retired from the 


ſcenes of flaughter. Conſcious that, in the con- 
fuſion of ſuch defperate outrage, he might be 


juſtly ſelected as the inſtigator, and ſuffer by 


the hand of ſome zealous patriot, he withdrew 
himſelf, ahd even avoided appearing in the 
Commune for two or three days after it was 
conſtituted. He was, however, known to be 
the ſecret power which directed all its energies. 

| Marat 
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Marat being choſen a member of the General 
Council of the Commune, carried into effe& 
the dictates of Robeſpierre. Dr. Moore ſays 
of this monſter, « that, it was reported, he loved 
carnage like a vulture, and to delight in human 
ſacribees like Moloch, God of the Ammonites, 
This NO 8 was end fo: oſefol; har! Ro: 
beſpierre, aided by Danton, miniſter of juſtice; 
cauſed him to be choſen a deputy to the Con- 
vention for the department of Paris. To ren- 
der him leſs odious to the people and the Con- 
vention, Chabot, a quondam Franciſcan, un- 
dertook bis eulogy. © Marat,” ſaid he, * is 
reproached of being ſanguinary, and of having, 
by example, contributed to the maſſacre in the 
priſons ;** but in this he acted in che ſpirit of 
revolution. Was it natural, that while villains 
were at the frontiers, to remain here expoſed 
to the fury of the priſoners, who were promiſed 
arms and liberty for our aſſaſſination? He is 
ſaid to be ſanguinary for having demanded, 
more than once, the blood of the Ariſtocrates, 
and even the blood of the corrupt members of 
the Conſtituent Aſſembly; but it is known, that 
the plan of the Ariſtocrates has always been to 
make a carnage of all the Sans Culottes, And 
as the number of theſe is 99 to 1, it is evident 
chat he who demanded the death of 1, to avoid 
F 2 the 
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the Jean of gg, is not ſanguinary, Nor is he 
an incendiary ; for he propoſed! to give the 
Sans Culottes the ſpoils of the Ariſtocrates, 
How can he, therefore, 8 een Ms WY 
to burn them! ke bool 44 


In this curious defence, Marat is tacitly con- 
feſſed to have demanded more than once the 
blood of the Ariſtocrates, and to have plunder- 
ed the latter to enrich the former; but this 
encomium, upon plunder and maſſacre, was 
thought inſufficient without the aid of Ro- 
beſpierre, who, in diſplaying the qualities which 


a deputy to the National Convention ' ought to 


poſſeſs, adverted to Marat and Legendre, as 
poſſeſſing them in the moſt eminent degree, and, 


therefore, the moſt worthy of being choſen by 


the Electoral Aſſembly. They were accord- 
ingly deputed. Robeſpierre ſeemed to have 


ſelected Legendre as a fit colleague tor Marat, 
from his being by profeſſion. a butcher... And 


having cauſed him to be choſen, as a creature 
to promote his cruel purpoſes, juſtice, ſeems. to 
have never more evenly weighed puniſhment! in 
her  feales of retribution, than cauſing Ro- 


beſpierre to fall by the very man he had, ſes, 
leaed to aſſiſt him fo eee in ne fall of 


others. in 2412 


4 
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It is remarkable how he ſecladed himſelf, while 
be was inſtigating Albite, Bazire, Demoulines, 
Camille, Merlin of Thionyille, and Chabot, to 
preach revolt in the different ſuburbs. Theſe 
members of the Jacobin Society were greatly 
aſſiſted by M. Baxbaroux, leader of the Federes 
from Marſeilles, and Santerre, commander of 
the National Guards. + Having theſe powers in 
his favour, he had only to.;diftate, to have his 
meditated inſurrection completely effected. Bar- 
baroux, who was afterwards choſen, a deputy 
from Marſeilles, conſiderably aſſiſted: he had 
no other connection with Danton, but was in- 
timately attached to the partizans of Roland. 


Robeſpierre avoided appearing alſo. while 
Danton, Chabot, Collot d' Herbois, and others, 


were new modelling the general council of the 


Commune. Nor is he mentioned on the gth 
and 10th. of, Auguſt; when Guadet and Verg- 
niaud preſided alternately in the Aſſembly. 
Although he was the chief in the Jacobin Aub, 


yet he moſt. cautiouſly. avoided appearing even 


there until his ſavage purpoſes were effected by 
the ſlaughter of the Swiſs, and the impriſon- 
ment of the Royal F amily. He then appeared, 
and got himſelf eleQed of the General Muni- 


| Cipal Council. Here he was a leading member. 


He, Panis, Servan, and Legendre, were the moſt 
aſſiduous 
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atfſſiduous in cauſing} the numerous arreſts , and 
filling the priſons, withthoſe devoted to flangh- 
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4 The Republican party; concerned in the in- 
furreQion' of the 10th of Auguſt, having no 
donnettion with the maſfae res of the 2d of Sep- 

tember, deſired an enquiry into theſe horrid 
tranfaQtions. -  Thefe were all attached to the 
honeſt principles of Roland. This enquiry Was, 
conſequently, oppoſed. by Robeſpierre, Danton, 

Chabot, Camille, Demoulines, Merlin, Collot 
d' Herbois, Bazire, Marat, and Albite. Marat 
proſeribed them in his bloody journal, and ex- 
poſed them, by every means in his power, to 
popular fury. The party being thus ſucceſsful, 
and. appearing to poſſeſs an eſtabliſhed influ- 
ence, tempted Egalite openly | to avow his ap- 
probation. He was before contented with pa- 
tronizing them in ſecret; but he now evinced 
the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of attachment to Robeſ- 
pierre and his followers. All his machina- 
tions began, at this moment, to appear in the 
ſhape of a regular ſyſtem, raiĩſed to elevate him 
ſelf, and the party, on the ea of eh, 
fo e K pods! 
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This are thoſe” Who * exerted thei: 


ſelves to eſtabliſh a Republic. They began to 
perceive 
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perceive, they had been the) dupes of tyrants, 
They, who had fondly flattered themſelves with 
the, hopes, of ſharing in the government, began 
to apprehend, that, inſtead, of poſſeſſing any de- 
partment in the Kate, they might be led to ſa- 
crifice in the ſame manner as they had them- 
ſelves, led thoſe who. firſt aſſiſted in deſtroying 
deſporiſmn, and beringt erf. 2 
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— arts. by which M. Egalits ditetted 
| his hopes, i is a climax 'iof. the moſt, conſummate 
affectation of patriotiſm, and the moſt abſolute 
perpetration of villainy. He firſt deſtroyed the 
monarchy, under the pretence of eſtabliſhing a 
free conſtitution ; he next deſtroyed that free 
conſtitution, under the pretence of. eſtabliſhing 
a Republic; and, after the Republic was formed, 
he endeavoured to reſume deſpotiſm, by exalt- 
ing himſelf into the tyranny of a Dictator. 
Thus, through every ſtage of theſe, rexolutions, 
thoſe who have, by falfe promiſes and vain 
hopes, ſacrificed | others, have been afterwards 
ſacrificed - themſelves. -. Deſirous of preſerving 
their newly acquired power, they have Pak 5 

ened "me fattions by which Shag have fallen. 
While Robeſpierre was 1 5 1 
to promote his views of being raiſed to the 
gor ernment of France, Robeſpierre was mer 
ditating 
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ditating bow he ſhould pollen this power him 
ſelf. Laſource betrayed the defign of eſtabliſh- 
ing a Dictator to Merlin de Thionville, who 
immediately communicated it to the Aſſembly, 
and called upon Laſource to announce the 
name of the intended Dictator, that he might 
inſtantly receive from the poniard the reward 
of his deſigns againſt the liberties of the Re- 
public. He evaded a direct anſwer, by ſaying, 
that he had only obſerved, that ſuch were al- 
ready dictators as pointed out the beſt patriots 
for vidims to aſſaſſination. He, however, ad- 
ded, © Let thoſe men of blood tremble when 
they are informed, that the ſame power as 
hurled the tyrant from his throne, will not long 
ſuffer the * of others.” | es ts 


Rebequi, one of the - Marſeilles deputies, ac- 
cuſed the partizans of e I 0 a er. 


to create him Dictator. 


To prevent iny Farther diſcuſſion of a ſub- 
| zeft, in which he thought himſelf endangered, 
Danton moved, that the pains of death ſhould 
be decreed againſt any perſon who attempted to 
deſtroy the unity of France. Knowing that 
Buzot, Vergniaud, Guadet, and others, were 
anxious to puniſh thoſe who had, directly or in- 
directly, promoted the murder of the priſoners, 

he 


1 


he intimidated them from proſecuting the ee 
by threatening them with charges that ſhould 
ſubj ect them to the puniſhment of the above 


deeree; but Buzot ſoared above his threats. 
« Who is it,” he exclaimed, *“ that thinks of 


diſuniting France? I propoſe, that a guard, fur- 
niſhed by the 8g departments, ſhall protect the 
Convention. This I propoſe to preſerve union, 
by ſhewing that its members are under the care 
of the whole community. Thoſe who oppoſe 
this meaſure, will ſeem indeed to defire a dil 
umd nad 


To prevent che effect of this perſpicuous rea- 
ſoning, Robeſpierre endeavoured to overwhelm 
it with a torrent of ſophiſtry. Agreeably to 
the conſtant practice of this deſigning, tyranni- 
cal egotiſt, he diſplayed his patriotiſm ; his in- 


corruptible integrity ; and the ſervices he had 


rendered the ſtate while a member of the Con- 
ſtituent Aſſembly. This pleaſing theme to him- 
{elf, ſo exhauſted the patience of his auditors, 
that one of the members cried out, “ Robeſ- 
pierre veux tu bien terminer cette longue ky- 
rielle, declare nous franchment en quatre mots 
tes ſentimens et non ta vie paſſee,” Wouldſt 
thou terminate this tedious harangue, de- 
clare, in four words, your ſentiments, and not 
your paſt life. He ſtill perſiſted in his ſtrain of 

| 0 egotiſm; 
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[47 
egotiſm ; and, after . for an hour 
longer in his favourite theme, he concluded 
with the moſt ſolemn proteſtations of love for 
his country, and aſſerting, how incredible were 
any alledged deſigns of his againſt the freedom 
of the country. This concluſion he ended, vith 
retorting upon his accuſers, the deſign of di- 
viding France into Federate States. L LE, 


Barbaroux etfarcd: that the aſſociates of 
Robeſpierre, and particularly Panis, had told 
him, that it was neceſſary a Dictator ſhould be 
created for a certain time; and that Robeſpierre, 
poſſeſſing ſuch popularity and patriotiſm, was 
the moſt eligible for ſuch an office. 1 1 i 


panis attempted to defchd himſelf for havinz 
ſaid this, by ſtating, © Is it poſſible that Barba- 
roux, whom I love, could believe, I ever meant 
ſuch a meaſure to be adopted?” Barbaroux per- 
ſiſted in the charge. Who, beſide yourſelf,” 
cried Panis, “ can witneſs I ever made ſuch a 
propoſal ?*”' © I can,” replied Rebequi, © I heard 
you.” This confounded Robeſpierre, Panis, 
and the whole party, until Marat aſcended the 
tribune, amid the murmurs and execrations of 
the whole Aſſembly. It appears,” ſaid Marat, 
without emotion, © that ſome of this Aﬀembly 
are my perſonal enemies.“ 


« All, 


[ W 7 


All, all! we are all your niet reſound- 
ed throughout the Aﬀembly. After lamenting 
the general deluſion, he aſſumed an air of ſpirit; 
With a full voice, elevated to its utmoſt extent 


of power, he aſſumed an appearance of courage 
and conſequence. © It is I, and I only,” ſaid 


he, © who thought of appointing a Dittator, 


who would: apply the axe of Hp to the _ 


Nan evi 


This inf] ated declaration excited a momentary 
mirth in the indignant members of the Aſſem- 
bly ; but V ergniaud reading the following let- 
ter to the Aſſembly, convinced them where the 
crime of the late aſſaſſination reſided: 


25 Eren PEP friends + a horrid plot, formed 
by the court, to cut the throats of all the pa- 
triots of the French empire; a plot, in which a 
great number of the National Aſſembly were 
concerned, having, on the gth of laſt month, 
reduced the Commune of Paris to the cruel 
neceflity of uſing their power to ſave the nation, 
the Commune has neglefted nothing to merit 

the plane of the country. \ . 


« After the ads the National 
Aſſembly has given the Commune, could it be 


{uppoſed, that new plots were ſecretly projett- 


ing, burſting at that moment when the National 
G 2 Aſſembly, 
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Aſſembly, forgetting ſhe had declared that the 


Commune of Paris had ſaved the countty, haſtened | 
to diffolye it, as a reward for its ardent civiſm? 


« Proud of poflefling the plenitude of Na- 
tional confidence, which ſhe is determined more 
and more to deſerve; placed in the centre of 
all the conſpiraces, and reſolved to periſh for 
the public welfare, ſhe glories in having ful- 
filled her duty, and having obtained your ap- 
probation, which is the objea of all her wiſhes, 
and of which ſhe cannot be certain until all the 
departments have ſanctioned her meaſures for 
the ſalvation of the public. Profeſſing the 
principles of the moſt perfect equality, the 
Commune is not ambitious of any other privi- 
lege than that of preſenting themſely es the firſt 
at the breach, and placing themſelves on the 
level with the loweſt and ſmalleſt community of 
the empire, when the people have W more 


to fear. | 


_ - © Informed that hordes of barbarians had ad- 
| vanced againſt F rance, the Commune of Paris 
haſtened to inform their brethren of all the de- 
partments, that a body of ferocious conſpirators, 
detained in ,.rifon, had been murdered by the 
people, has performing alts of juſtice, indiſ- 


penſible for the 1 by terror, the legions 
of 


1 45 1 


of traitors, concealed within the walls, at the 


very moment when citizens were marching to 
the enemy. Without doubt, the long train of 


treaſons which have led the country to che 


brink of annihilation, will cauſe France to 
endeavour to adopt a meaſure ſo uſeful and ex- 
pedient. All the French will ſay, as well as the 
Pariſians, let us march to the enemy; but let us 
not leave behind theſe banditti, to cut the throats 4 
our wives and our children.” 


This epiſtle was ſigned by Duplain, Jourdiufl, 


Panis „Sergent, Enfant, Marat, Leclerc, Dufortre, 


&c. as adminiſtrators of the Sunn he Pub- 
lic Safety. | 


Thus were the people Rimulated and en- 
couraged to murder all the priſoners, with every 
ferocity of the blood-thirlty afſaflin. This let- 
ter, written in the charatter of magiſtracy, 
evinces to what a deſperate ſtate of Syllaian 
proſcription the junto of Robeſpierre reduced 
the government of France. 


Inſtead of this ſignal for 8 exciting the 


vengeance of the Aſſembly, ſo as to decree an 
accuſation of Panis, Marat, and the reſt, it only 
produced a confuſed and clamoraus cry for the 
order of the day. Couthon, ſeeing the timidity 
of the Aſſembly, gave the coup de grace to the 
| meditated accuſation of theſe enſanguined con- 
ſpirators. 
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L 46 J 
ſpirators. He obſerved, that they ſhould leave 
alli perſonal accuſations, and join in performing 
their more important duties, required by the 
preſſing emergencies of the ſtate. This was 
approved and ſupported by thoſe who dreaded 
the enquiry. The order of the day being agreed 
to, Marat, who remained in the Tribune, pulled 
a piſtol from his pocket, and held it to his 
head, ſaying, © I now declare to you, citizens, 
had you decreed an accuſation againſt me, I 
would thus haye blown out my brains before 
you.” This evinces to what a ſtate of cowardice 
his conſcious criminality had reduced him. 
Convinced that, if accuſed, he muſt have been 
found guilty, and conſequently puniſhed for 
his enormities, he had not the ſpirit to wait the 
iſſue. Rather chooſing to die by his own 
hands than thoſe of an executioner, he was 
determined to finiſh his train of murders by 
ſhooting himſelf. But, however, fate prevented 
his falling by his own hands, and reſeryed him 
for the ſacrifice of a woman, 'who, by ridding 
her country « ot ſuch a monſter, has placed her- 
ſelf among the moſt glorious of patriots in the 
temple of F ame, 


f Although the majority = the Ge ed 
viſhed to accuſe Robeſpierre and his junto, yet 


ſo much were they awed by the Mountain, that 
[ they 


F 4 T. 5 


they durſt not proſecute the meaſure. When 
ever any of them mounted the Tribune for chat 
purpoſe, or any other inimical to theſe aſſaſſins, 
they were hooted | and abuſed by hirelings 
placed in the galleries. In defiance of the de- 
cree againſt ſuch modes of cenſure or applauſe, 
theſe mercenaries perſiſted n i their 
tumults. 1; rain 


— 


The deſire which the more moderate part of 
the Convention had, to have an armed force 
for their protection, was moſt carefully checked 
* the ene of eee, Pet ne 

His N Pöehes in dhe Conftitnens A. 
| ſembly, and his deteſtable meaſures in the 
Jacobin Club, evinced a malignity of heart, 
which all his artifice could not conceal. Breaths 
ing the moſt invective cenſure of tyrants and 
Ariſtocrates, he deluded a people "into an 
admiration of his declamatory pretenſions to 
patriotiſm. Although poſſeſſing no force or 
ingenuity of argument, he affected rhetorical 
flowers to dreſs his oral inanities; His moſt 
favourite figure was Juſtly ann to be that 
of antitheſis, 17 111.5 1 te 3% Ben 


The embed with which Robeſpierre co- 
vered his villainy, cauſed many to ſuppoſe his 
errors 


L 48 J 
errors aroſe more from an intemperate zeal chan 
conſummate atrocity. Refuſing, every office 
of emolument, he won the confidence of the 
people; who thought bis chief ambition was po- 
pularity. So artful, did he matiage his paſſions 
and defires, that even ſeveral among his ene- 
mies thought him incorruptible againſt every 
pecuniary temptation. 


p \Robeſpierre ſupported Danton in his terrific 

meaſures and executions, in order to raife him- 
felf on the deſtruction: of this daring, fearleſs, 
unprincipled villain. He ſupported him in the 
accuſation and ſacrifice of Briſſac, Deleſſart, 
Montmorin. and Rochefoucald. 8 


| Robeſpierre int findied the character of 
Danton, directed his diſpoſition, and ſtimulated 
his adtions, to affect what he, at this moment, 
dared not attempt. He encouraged Danton to 
commit the greateſt violences, that he might 
have the moſt unequivocal proofs for his accu- 
ſation and ruin. Every terrific plan, with which 
Danton perpetually kept the members of the 
Convention in awe of his deſperation, was ſug- 
geſted, cheriſhed, and ſupported by Robeſpierre. 
He encouraged the rabble to obey the dictates 
of Danton, while he himſelf was profeſſing the 
pureſt principles of patriotiſm, Marat, Chabot, 

and 


| E 1 
and others, prevailed upon the Sections of Paris 
to ſend an addreſs to the Convention againſt 
Briſſot. It Was Robeſpierre who aſſiſted Dan- 
ton in ſpreading every rumour, to render Ro- 
land and the Girondiſts odious in the public 


opinion. 


Danton, as unprincipled as he was boundleſs 
and deſperate in his ambition, had no particular 
attachment to any ſyſtem of government, pro- 
vided be was on the pinnacle of power. Al- 
though he loved; to exceſs, authority, he was 
never heard to-aſpire to any perſonal eleya- 
tion. He is, therefore, thought to have been 
more anxious to be the ruler of a party, than 
the ſovereign of a people: 1:3 


The Girondiſts, wiſhing to fave the King, 
cauſed Robeſpierre, Danton, and Marat, to avail 
themſelves of this circumſtance, for accuſing 
them as Ariſtocrates, and diſaffefted-to Repub- 
lican freedom. 


Robeſpierre cauſed Matat, as the agent of 
him and Danton, to declare, that it would be 
unjuſt, and a violence againſt Equality, after 
condemning M. de la Porte, and other inferior 
_ criminals, to ſuffer the greateſt of all to efcape. 


H It 


3 
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It appeared, from a memorial of Roland, 
read by the ſecretary, Lanjuinois, that the mi- 


niſter had, in vain, enquired for an account of 
the plate, money, and effects, ſeized by the com- 


miſſioners from the Commune at Senlis, Chan- 
tilly, l' Hotel de Coigny, and other hotels; that 
he, in vain, defired to know how the Royal 


Family were treated in the Temple ; and that 


the maſſacres of September had been commits 
ted by Robeſpierre, and the other leaders of the 
common council. He alſo declared, they were 
ſtill meditating the moſt deſperate ſyſtem of 
plunder and nation, to gratify ſtill further 


their avarice and ambition. 


Information was alſo given, in a letter ad- 
dreſſed to the miniſter of juſtice, that the bloody 
work of September was not completed ; for the 
party of Roland and Briſſot were to be deſtroy- 
ed. For this purpoſe, Vergniaud, Buzot, Gua- 
det, and Laſource, were already devoted to the 
vengeance of the real patriots, as they were 
pleaſed to term, f themſelves. In this letter, 


Robeſpierre was deſcribed as the moſt proper 


perſon to aſſume, in ſuch a ſtate of alarming 
affairs, the government. 


This information arouſed the indignant mem- 
bers. © Ah! the villain!” cried one aloud. 


The 


1 "8223 
The Aſſembly were ſo much enraged againſt 
Robeſpierre, that ſcarcely a perſon coul4 be 
heard diſtinctly. A general cry reſounded in 
the Aſſembly, that the memorial and letter 
ſhould be printed, and ſent to all the depart- 
ments and municipalities. - 


He aſcended the tribune, when his voice was 
drowned in the clamours againſt him. But be- 
ing heard to wiſh, that he might be ſuffered to 
vindicate his innocence againſt the miniſter's 
calumny, .he was interrupted. He then wiſhed 
to ſpeak againſt the memorial being printed. 
This was oppoſed by a general negative. Be- 
ing at laſt allowed to ſpeak, he began as uſual 
with a few ſentences relating to the queſtion, in 
order to introduce his own panegyric. Guadet, 
the Preſident, reminded him of the queſtion ; 
and this he really bore in mind until he had an 
opportunity of revenging himſelf by the down- 
fal and deſtruction of Guadet. 


His inſolence to the Prefident, cauſed a mem» 
ber to exclaim, « He thinks himſelf already our 
Dictator.?? 


Guadet deſired him to ſpeak to order. 


An outcry againſt his leaving the ſubje& of 
debate again drowned his voice. 
” Hs -e 


_ r 


* 
1 
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Although the Preſident broke three bells, 

endeavouring to keep ſilence, Robeſpierre un- 

juſtly accuſed him of einen the ee 
againſt him. 


He ſtill perſiſted to ſpeak of himſelf, and in 
the moſt flattering terms. So egregious an 
egotiſt was Robeſpierre, that he could not pol- 
ſibly reſiſt the pleaſure he received in extol- 
ing himſelf. Being conſcious that he deſerved 


Not the praiſe of others, he was determined ta 
have his own applauſe. So lated was he with 


his own panegyric, that he aſſumed a courage 
which extended to raſhneſs. “ A ſyſtem of ca- 
fumny is found,” ſaid he, in a voice of the 
greateſt exultation, © againſt a moſt zealous pa- 
riot. Yet, who darcs ariſe, and accuſe me tq 
my face: 222 


« 1,” exclaimed a voice. A profound filence 
prevailed, while Jean Baptiſte Louvet, a thin, 
pale-faced man, like a ſpectre, ſtalked along 
the hall, until he ſtopped oppoſite Robelpierre 
in the Tribune. Fixing bis indignant eyes on 
him“ Yes, Robeſpierre, it is J who accuſe 
vou! 5 


Robeſpierre became pale and motionleſs. Had 


he ſeen one of the heads of his ſlaughtered 


victims 


i Oo 


vides) bee bim, he could not have been 
more appalled. He ſhrunk on one ide of the 
Tribune, while Louvet Meena, it, and A 
ed in front. CC ann 


"Me Comitue, Robeſpierre,” crictiDantog® themes 
are many 8080 citizens e to hear you.“ 


This hint had no effect upon his partizang it in 
the gallery. They remained neuter. 


Robeſpitrre attempting again to ſpeak, with- 


out being able to be heard amidſt the prevail- 


ing confuſion, quitted the Tribune. 


To prevent Louvet being heard, Danton 
aſcended it. He propoſed to defer the conſi- 
deration of the memorial and letter until a fu- 
ture day. This he thought would fet afide the 
accuſation of Robeſpierre, until they were bet- 
ter prepared with a defence. While in the Tri- 
bune, Danton, perceiving the difguſt of the 
Convention againſt Marat, affeQted to join in 
their ſentiments on this occaſion. However, 
his ſincerity was, in this particular, ſuſpetted. 


He ſaid, © I declare to the whole Republic, 


that I love not that individual Marat. I de- 


clare, with frankneſs, that 1 have experienced 
his 
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his temper, and that he is not only turbulent and 


peer but unſociable.“ 


F (0 14 F : 


Danton, however, did not. prevent | Louvet 


purſuing his purpoſe. He perſevered, until the 
Aſſembly paſſed a decree that he ſhould be 
heatd. Mis bn gies 


He ſtated, that as he meant to mention ſuch 


things as would, to ſome perſons preſent, be mor- 
tally offenſive, he requeſted that the Preſident 


would take care that he ſhould be heard with- 
out interruption. He obſerved, that ſome, be- 


ing already ſore, would be apt to ſcream when 


he came to touch their tender parts. Danton 
cried aloud, © I deſire that the accuſer would 
put his finger in the wound.” 


— 


« I intend it,“ rephed Louvet, © but why does 


Danton ſcream beforehand ?”* 


Louvet began his accuſation with ſtating, that 


Robeſpierre eſtabliſhed his influence in the Ja- 
cobin Club by introducing numbers of his hire- 


lings, and forcibly driving from it the moſt re- 


ſpectable members. That he then cauſed himſelf 


to be choſen a member of the Council General 


of the Commune, where, by the ſame means, he 
ee 
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acquired the ſame influence. ' He accuſed him of 
not appearing on the 10th of Auguft; but, like 
Sofia in the play, not being ſeen until after the 
battle. That, on the 12th, he preſented himſelf to 
the Commune, when he cauſed all the citizens to 
be arreſted. | His orders were given to' arreſt 
Roland and Brifſot. He declared, that the maſ- 
ſacres of September, belonged to Robeſpierre 
and his party. Tallien, and ſome others, Who 
were then of Robeſpierre's faction, and mem- 
bers of the Commune, began to murmur. Lou- 
vet, with great energy, exclaimed, © Yes, bar- 
barians! to you belong the horrid maſſacres 
of September, which you impute to the citizens 
of Paris.” On the 10th of Auguſt, it is true, the 
citizens were all preſent at the Thuilleries ; but 
not more than two or three hundred were ſpec- 
tators at the priſons. It has been aſked, why 
the citizens, compoſed of 700,000 perſons, did 
not prevent the maſſacres? To this I anſwer, 
the citizens of Paris were ſtruck with terror, 
the alarm guns were fired, the tocſin ſounded, 
their ears filled with falſe alarms, and their' eyes 
aſtoniſhed at municipal officers, dreſſed in ſcarfs, 
and preſiding at executions. Added to this, 
Danton, the miniſter of juſtice, was ſilent; and 
Santerre, the commander of the National Guards, 
was inabtive. This inſolent demagogue, ſoon 

| after 


. 
after theſe lamentable ſcenes, frequently inſult- 
ed and calumniated the e . 
| The adkerems of PCH <ul re 
Louvet, Lacroix mounted the Tribune. He 
declared, that, while he was Preſident of the 
Legiſlative Aſembly—but not in the chair, Ro- 


beſpicrre, heading a deputation of the Com- 


mune, appeared with a petition at the bar. This 
he oppoſed, when Robeſpierre ſaid to him, that 
if the Aſſembly would not freely adopt his de- 


mands, he would force them by ſounding the 


tocſin. He then ſtated, that he immediately 
took the chair as Preſident, and related the 


menace of Robeſpierre to the Aſſembly. 


Teſtimony of this chreat being given by other 


members, the relation of Lacroix required no 


further confirmation. It was obſerved by one, 


that the friends of Lacroix endeavoured to diſ- 
ſuade him from going to his own houſe that 


evening by the terrace of the. Feuillans, that he 
might avoid the aſſaſſins, who, they informed 
him, were, to their knowledge, Ppoſted in this. 


place to murder him. 


This idergglelt the indignant horror againſt 
Robeſpierre, who now. vainly | endeavoured - to 
| mount 
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mount the Tribune. It was ſtated, that a man 

accuſed of ſuch' atrocity, ought to be heard 

Tron the Bar, inſtead of the Tribune. 
Robepterte perſiſting, the Alfembly relblyed 

that he ſhould not be heard until Louvet had 


finiſhed his accuſation. ; 


Louvet then ſtated, that this inſolent dema- 
gogue had, with inceffant proſcriptions in his 
mouth, accuſed ſome of the moſt worthy repre- 
ſentatives with having ſold the nation to Brunſ- 
wick. He accuſed them before the aſſaſſina- 
tion began. In his ſanguinary proſcriptions, 
all the miniſters, except one, were included, and 
this was always the ſame individual.“ Danton,” 
ſaid Louvet, © will you be able to juſtify your 
charafter for that exception?” We are not to be 
blinded with your « cenſure of Marat, that enfant 
perdu de Paſſaſſinat. It was your influence and 
harangues which blackened Prieſtley, white- 
waſhed Marat, and cauſed him now to be in the 
Convention. This induced me to ſpeak againſt 
ſuch a candidate; but retiring, thoſe men, with 
whom the future DiQator was ever accom- 
panied, ſurrounded me with fabres and blud- 
ocons. Theſe body-guards of Robeſpierre, 
dunn the maſſacres, with threatening counte- 
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| nance, told me frequently—** It will be your 


turn ſoon.” | 


When accuſation was proſcription, Louvet 


obſerved, that Robeſpierre calumniated and un- 


juſtly accuſed the moſt deſerving. citizens. He 
inſulted, menaced, and domineered over -the 


National Aſſembly. By terror and intrigue, 


he influenced the elections of the eleQtoral 
aſſemblies of Paris, and attempted to poſleſs 
ſupremacy of power. For theſe reaſons, he de- 
manded that a committee ſhould be appointed to 
examine his conduQ. 


Le then accuſed Marat as the creature of 
Robeſpierre, and the man who declared that he 
wiſhed to ſee 260,000 heads fall at his feet. He 


concluded with hoping, that a decree might be 


paſſed againſt all the monſters, inſtigating mur- 
der, and the tearing of the Republic to pieces. 
He deſired alſo a decree for the military force, 
in the department of Paris, to be called out, 
and ordered to att in quelling ny future com- 
mot1ons. 


Robeſpierre deſired, that the 5th of N ovember 


might be appointed for him to anfwer the above 


charges. So great was his conſternation, and 


his 


_— 
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his failure of ſpirits, in conſequence of this 
ſevere and unexped ed attack, that he loſt all 
faculty of reply or recollection. The firmneſs 
of Louvet was conſiderably admired. So indig- 
nant were the hearers of the charges againſt 
Robeſpierre, that many thought his life in im- 
minent danger. 


Two or three days after, Robeſpierre was 
again the object of crimination by Barbaroux, 
who made againſt him a moſt ſpirited harangue. 
_ He aſked if twenty-five millions of men were to 
bend their heads to a faction of thirty. He in- 
formed the Aſſembly, that immediately before 
the 10th. of Auguſt, Robeſpierre invited Rebi- 
qui and him to his houſe, where he ſuggeſted the 
neceſſity of rallying all our forces under ſome 
popular chief, Panis, when taking leave, named 
Robeſpierre as the moſt proper for being Die- 
tator. Robeſpierre, himſelf, he ſaid, propoſed 
in the Committee of twenty-one, that the com- 
mune ſhould form itſelf into a jury of accu- 
ſation, a jury of judgment, and a tribunal for 
applying the law. Bere he reminded the Aſ- 
ſembly of Robeſpierre having the chief influence 
in this general council of the commune, with 
which he was ſo defirous of inveſting with pro- 
ſcriptive powers. © This is the man,” ſaid he, 
4 who came to your bar, and threatened the 

I 2 _ repreſentatives 
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repreſentatives with ſounding the tocſin if they 
did not chooſe one Finer he thought eligible to 
dictate.“ | 


Robeſpierre aſcending the tribune on the ap- 
pointed day for his defence, he complained that 
ſome females were kept at the door, while other 
females, with privileged tickets, had eaſily en- 
tered, His oratory being much admired by the 
ſex, the galleries were almoſt entirely filled with 
women. When expected to ſpeak in the Jacobin 
Club, the proportion of females was, on thoſe 
nights, greater than uſual. 


The limits of this publication not permitting 
the memorable defence of Robeſpierre in detail, 
we can only ſtate a few of the moſt ſtriking 
points, © If aiming at ſupreme power be cri- 
minal,” ſaid he, © it muſt be allowed to be ſtill 
more daring. I muſt not only have ſubverted 
the throne, but have annihilated the legiſlature, 


and taken particular care not to have ſuffered 
it to be replaced by a Convention. On the con- 


trary, I firſt propoſed a National Convention as 
the only means of ſaving the country.” 


Here it muſt be abſerved, his artifice was moſt 
conſpicuous. Being no member of the. Legiſ- 


 lative Aﬀembly, he propoſed this meaſure in 


order 


1 
order that he might be poſſeſſed of a place where, 


aided: by his creatures, he could more ee 
ally promote his inordinate ambition. 8 


— 4 o 


«.To arrive,“ ſaid he, © at the dictatorſhip, 
I muſt not only have rendered myſelf maſter of 
Paris, but alſo of all the other eighty-two de- 
partments. Where were my treaſures ?>- Where 
were my armies? What ſtrong fortified places 
had I ſecured? My enemies were in poſſeſſion 
of theſe, Without theſe, ſuch an attempt would 

have proved me a madman ?”” 


« That would not be difficult,” exclaimed a 
deputy. © Having proved this,“ ſaid Robeſ- 
pierre, « they mult prove alſo that a madman is 
dangerous to a ſtate.” The ſame deputy an- 
ſwered, © Madmen are the moſt redoubtable.” 


Robeſpierre then proceeded to deny having 
had much conneQion with Marat. He, denied 
that Marat had been deputed to the Convention 
by his aſſiſtance. He was choſen for being 
known to have a mortal enmity to ariſtocrates. 


The deſpotiſm of opinion 1 am accuſed of 
having obtained in the Jacobin Club, I acquired 
by reaſoning. Having accuſed me, the next 
ſtep of Louvet will be, perhaps, to demand the 

proſcription 
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proſcription of the Jacobins. He then defend- 
ed the general council of the Commune, by 
obſerving, that ſuch patriots had too much 
energy to have the eſteem of monarchical ſlaves. 
« When the Roman Conſul,” ſaid he, “ had 
ſuppreſſed Cataline's conſpiracy, Clodius accuſed 
him of having violated the laws; the Conſul 
ſtated, in defence, that oy had ved the Re- 

Remus.” We” | 


In anſwer to the charge of having ſent Com- 
miſſioners to various departments, he, with the 
moſt conſummate infolence aſked—“ What! 
could it be imagined a fingle coup de main, and 
ſeizing the Thuilleries, could complete the revo- 
lution? Was it not neceſſary to communicate 
to all France the ſalutary commotion which had 


electrified Paris : we: . 


The violent outrages of himſelf and adhe- 
rents he defended, by converting his crimes into 
expedient virtues. © The people of a large 
country,“ ſaid he, © cannot act together. The 
tyrant can only be ſtruck by thoſe who are near 
him.“ 


The diſorders that were committed, he apolo- 
gized for, by faying, that partial violences muſt 
ever” attend great revolutions. He told the 

repreſentatives 


„ 
repreſentatives they were not to. look with i in- 
quiſitorial eyes into every circumſtance of. the 


inſurrection. They were not Inflices of. the 


peace but lesilgiars l ek 

* ee eee any concern in the flaugh- 
ter of the priſoners. In this part of his defence, 
he followed Tallien, in his pamphlet entitled, 
La verite fur les evenemens du 2 Seplembre.—< The 
truth of the events of the 2d of September.“ 


With crocodile tears, he ſaid, that he was told 
one innocent perſon periſhed among the priſoners. 


« I have wept bitterly myſelf,” ſaid he, “ for 
this fatal miſtake. Although all the others de- 


ſerved death by the law, I am ſorry. they were 


ſacrificed by the irregular juſtice of the people.“ 
A great conſuſion aroſe when Louvet ſuc- 
ceeded Robeſpierre in the tribune. Some de- 
ſired the ſpeech to be printed, while others were 
ſtrongly expreſſive of their cenſure. The Pript- 

ing of his ſpeech was, at laſt, decreed... 4585 
= Of the thirteen 8 when had r 
names, as ſpeakers upon the queſtion, three in- 
tended to ſpeak in favour, of Robeſpierre, five 
againſt him, and five on the general ſubject. 
This number of ſpeakers, induced the Aſſembly 
5 to 
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to preclude the further diſcuſſion. Barrere pro- 

poſed to cloſe it immediately. Barbaroux being 

prevented from ſpeaking, as a member, appeared 
as an accuſer at the bar. But Couthon, and 
others of Robeſpierre's party, prevented his 

being heard. By the motion of Barrere, this 

enquiry was ended, by a deeree for paſſing to 
the order of the day. This triumph of Robeſ- 

pierre is thought to have ariſen from the re- 

preſentatives of the people having conſidered, 

that if he had been arreſted—ſuch was his in- 

fluence, that an inſurrection muſt have immedi- 

ately followed. They thought puniſhing the 

authors of the maſſacres would only revive theſe 

ſanguinary enormities. 


The names of Louvet, Rebequi, and Barba- 
roux, being on the liſt, as members of the Jaco- 
bin ſociety, a vote was paſſed for their expulſion. 


The younger Robeſpierre declared, in the 
club, that, while Louvet was ſpeaking, he 
thought his brother would have been aſſaſſi- 
nated. He ſaid that he heard one of the mem- 
bers of the Convention ſwear, that he was deter- 
mined to murder the would-be Dictator. Being 
_ defired to name him, he ſaid that he knew not 

his name. 


On 


TW 1 
On the 2 f Robeſpierre, and to excite 
popular hatred agai nſt his accuſers, L an 
Tallien aſſerted; ſoon after in the Convention; 
that a party of Matſeillois, with ſome Republic 
dragobns, had, with drawn ſwords, cried in the 
ſtreets, * Off with the head of Marat.“ Tallien 
added alſc; that the fame Federes' curfed thoſe 
deputies in 4 coffee-houſe on the Boulevards; 
and cried; % Live Roland! No n ane 
the nn 95 


sf 


To. 0 the Meuple to believe there was 


fome deſigri of aſſaſſinating Marat, Danton; and 
Robeſpierre, Santerfe ordered a number of pa- 


troles to parade neaf the houſes of theſe de- 


puties. It was juſtly obſerved, that had San- 
terre taken half the trouble to protect the pri- 
ſoners, that he did to preſerve ning 
they would not have been maſſacred. 


Robeſpierre received the moſt ſevefe re- 
proaches and cenſure from Condorcet, in his 
Paris Chronicle. We are ſorry not to have 
room to ſtate the particulats' of an article re- 
ſpecting Robeſpierre, which appeared in the 
above paper ſome little time after his accuſa- 


tion. The following paſſage, n his 


manners, cannot be omitted: 


K „Robeſpierre, 
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* Robefpierre preaches, Robeſpierre cenfures, 
He 1s furious, grave, melancholy, preſumptive, 
followed in his thoughts and his condu. He 


thunders againſt the rich and the great. He 


lives upon little, and knows not phyſical neceſ- 
ſities. He has only one miſſion, that is to 
ipeak, which he does inceſſantly. He refuſes 


places, in which he could ſerve the people; and 


chooſes poſts, where he expeRs to govern them. 
He appears, when he can make an impreſſion ; 
and diſappears, when the ſcene is filled with 
others. He has all characters. He is not a 
chief of a religion, but a chief of a ſeat. He 
claims a reputation for auſterity, directed by 
ſanflity. He mounts on forms, ſpeaks of God 
and Providence, and calls himſelf the friend of 
the weak and the indigent. He cauſes himſelf 
to be followed by women; and receives, with 


gravity, their homage and adoration. He diſ- 


appears before danger, and is never ſeen again 


until it is paſſed. Robeſpierre is a prieſt, and 


can never be more.” 


Bazire, a ſtrong partizan of Robeſpierre, made 
a report from the Committee of Public Safety, 
in order to exculpate his leader from the odium 
of the Sewember maſſacres. He ſtated, that 
they were began by ſome ſervants of a court 
lady (Madam de Lambelle) with a view to ſave 

their 


ev 
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their miſtreſs. He ſtated alſo, that the maſſacre 
of the Orlean priſoners, was executed chiefly 
by ſome men in the ſervice of the Queen. 


St. André, a quondam Calviniſt, and one of 
the moſt violent creatures of Robeſpierre, en- 
deavoured, in a long ſpeech, to prove the uti- 
lity of printing and circulating this report. It 
was, however, * 

T ; 

The hatred and animoſity continued to in- 
creaſe between the two parties. The Girondiſts, 
being determined to bring the authors of the 
maſſacres to juſtice, enkindled ſuch a ſanguinary 
vengeance in the party of Robeſpierre, that was 
only to be ſated by the deſtruttion of the 


former. 


The party of Robeſpierre being alarmed by 
the battalion of Marſeillois, and ſome Federes of 
other departments, exerted themſelves, with 
every vigour and intrigue, to render them 
odious in the opinion of the Sans Culottes. 
Not being able, however, to excite the latter to 
immediate violence, they directed their efforts 
againſt Roland and the Girondiſts, with as fixed 
a determination to deſtroy them as that which 
directed them in the deſtruction of the court 
party on the 10th of Auguſt. | 
— " 


[8] 
To effe& this, they hired a fellow to ſtand on 


A chair, with a pike thruſt in the ground, bearing 


a ſmall board on the top, inſcribed The 
Apoſtle of Liberty.“ He declaimed in favour 
of the revolution of the 10th of Auguſt, and the 
patriots, to whom he aſſerted France owed its 
freedom. Theſe patriots, he ſtated, were thoſe 
of the Commune, and not Briſſot, Vergniaud, 
Guadet, Buzot, nor Louvet, the detrattor of 
Robeſpierre. "Theſe men, with Roland, were 
trying every poſſible means to ſave the King. 


Louis the traitor,” ſaid he, * has now filled 


up ſo high the meaſure of his treachery, that 
even his friends in the Aſſembly cannot deny 
his guilt, although ſo A endeavouring 
to ſave his life.“ 5 


Marat continued to excite mutual rancour, pil- 
lage, and cutting the throats of each other among 
the people, under the diſguiſed title, which he 
aſſumed j in his e of * as Ami du peuple| * 


Robeſpierre, Tallien, St. Andre, Chabot, and 
Bazire, and all that ſavage party, threw the 
odium of the maſſacre upon the citizens of 
Paris, while the Girondiſts exculpated them from 
theſe enormities. Is it not, therefore, extra- 
ordinary, they ſhould have treated the firſt as 
their friends, and the latter as their enemies ? 

| - LEE Another 
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Another ſtrange paradox appeared, that Ro- (|| 
| beſpierre, Danton, and many of their friends, ih a 
ſhould have ſpoken in favour 'of monarchy, 1 
who were afterwards the moſt inveterate againſt | 1 
all power but what the people exerciſed. IT hey A 
diveſted even the Convention of its indepen- "4 
dence, in order to poſſeſs the- popular ſocieties : " 
with the efficient powers of government. This | It 
was done for the purpoſe of having the tate at 1 
the mercy of thoſe aſſemblies, of which they h 15 
had made themſelves the principal leaders. To 4 | 
ſee a people thus ſupport a junto, who were 5 
ſo openly violating every civil liberty, and wt 
uſurping every conſtitutional authority, evinces m7 
the incapacity | of a multitude to diſcriminate 1 
between the moſt conſummate parricide, and 1 
the moſt virtuous patriot. The real friends of * 
liberty and the people, who were Roland and the MI 
Girondiſts, incurred their jealouſy, and were the 1 
perpetual objeQs of their calumny. To this | 


erroneous partiality in favour of the deſperate 
party, may be attributed the triumph of Ro- 
beſpierre over the beſt friends to the ſtate and 
c 09141 = tit on IO 


When the mode of pronouncing ſentence on 
the King was debated in the Convention, Ro- 
beſpierre ſuggeſted the neceſſity, of ending the 
whole enquiry in 24 hours, without ſeparating. 

1 ä | He, 


1 0 


He, and his ſavage adherents, exerted every art, 


both within and without the Aſſembly, to have 


all forms of proceſs inſtantly ended ke a n 
and ſuddden execution. 


7 — 


5 André ned. that the King was, on the 


10th of Auguſt, judged and condemned by the 


people... © Therefore, nothing more remained,“ 
he ſaid, © than to order his execution.” 


The Rolandiſts, Briſſotiſts, and Girondiſts, 
being of opinion, that juſtice and policy forbid 
the pains of death on the King, were outrage- 
ouſly oppoled by Robeſpierre and Danton. 


Genſonnet propoſing, that the King's counſel 
ſhould be heard after the reſult was known of 
the ſcrutiny, was molt rg ae by Ro- 


beſpierre. 


an gals; Hot ality; would 


have declined giving any vote reſpecting the 


King's death, had he not been perſuaded to 


the contrary, by Robeſpierre, Marat, and others. 


He, therefore, gave his vote in the following 
remarkable words: —“ Only occupied by my 


duty, and convinced that all who have attempt- 


ed, or {hall attempt, to conſpire againſt the ſo- 
vereignty 


EW; 


vereignty of the; people. Aer a J vote 
for death. )CCCCC%C%CCCVCCGVGC( 


F iin 

7 {46 EF eee, ee, 

Robeſpierre, and his deſperate crew, rejected 
the appeal made in the name of the King, and 
would not allow M. de Maleſherbes, his counſel, 
time to arrange his ideas, in order to ſtate his 
opinion how votes ought to be taken in criminal 
cales. ATE | 

His wanton barbarity, and relentleſs perſe- 
cution, appeared by the ſentiments which cha- 
racterized his moſt zealous: adberents. Tallien, 
who was then one of his molt violent partizans, 


with infernal irony, prompted the King's im- 


mediate execution in terms of affected huma- 
nity. © He knows,” ſaid this monſter, © that he 
is condemned, and a reſpite demanded. To 
keep him in ſuſpenſe, is to keep him in agony. 
Let us alleviate his ſufferings, by decreeing his 
immediate execution, and put him out of his 
miſery.” 


Even the ferocious Danton was ſhocked with 
his unmanly, cruel, and inſulting affectation of 


pity. 


The impatience and anxiety in the party of 


Robeſpierre, for the inſtant death of the King, 
i appeared 
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appeared alſs when Marat faids in anftser to 


Paine's vote againſt it, Paine, being a quaker, 


has his mind ſo contracted by the narrow prin- 
ciples of his religion, that he is incapable of the 
onden —_ men * 


death. £065 | „lin 151 
 Robeſpierre, Danton, and Chabot, boaſted of 
the honour of planning the meaſure for attack- 
ing the King in bis palace, vith a view to effect a 
revolution. This hurt Petion, who conſidered 
that he had had a moſt conſiderable ſhare in the 
downfal of his ſovereign, and the demolition of 
the eſtabliſhed government. Robeſpierre was 
ſo ambitious of this | honour, that he would 
fcarcely allow any, but a very few of his aſſo- 
ctates, to a.ſhare. © Thoſe men,” ſaid he, 
« who would aſſume to themſelves the glory of 
this day, are thoſe who deſerve it the leaſt. It 
is the brave ſoldiers, and their ſecret director, 
who had long before concerted the plan for in- 


ſurrection, chat claim zan the honour.” 


Robefyierre was among the firſt who voted 
that the judgment of Louis ſhould not be re- 
ferred to the deciſion of the people; and, as he 
had before voted, that the trial ſhould be ended 
in 24 hours, he gave the ſame vote that Louis 


ſhould be executed within the ſame time, after 


paſſing 


= 1 
paſſing his ſentence. He alſo ſaid to the mem. 
bers of the Convention, * Although you are 
not conſtituted, according to the forms of law, 
the judges of Louis, are you leſs the judges ? 
You: cannot ſeparate the indiviſible characters 
of judges and legiſlators. Being ſatisfied of the 
erimes of Louis, it only remains for you to pu- 
niſn. No conſideration ought to bias you in 
your ſentence of puniſhment on the greateſt 
criminal that ever was. I vote, therefore, for 
the puniſhment of death. | 


 To/ accelerate the death of the unfortunate 
monarch, Robeſpierre ſtated, on the 18th of 
January 1793, that a plot had been diſcovered 
to take away the life of Louis, to prevent the 
ignominy of a ſcaffold execution. 


Robeſpierre moved, that all the relations of 
the late King, except his ſon, ſhould be ba- 
niſhed from France, within eight days, and that 
the late Queen ſhould be tried for her life be- 
fore the Revolutionary Tribunal. The Con- 
vention ſo far diſſented from this propoſition, 
that, almoſt unanimouſly, _— erer to es or- 
der of the day. * 


Among his meaſures for ſuppreſſing informa- 
tion den given to the Covention, Robeſpierre 
L moved, 


[ 44 1 
moved, that no letters from the Generals, in the 
E of the enemies of F Fante;: mould be 
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On Monday, April 15, 1793, Robeſpierre, to 
impreſs the people with a conviction of his pa- 
triotiſm, recommended, in the Convention, a 
declaration of rights; and, at the moment that 
he was thus appearing the friend of national 

liberty, he was cauſing it to be violated in the 
perſons whom he was endeavouring to have 

denounced, by means of a petition from the 
Commons of the 48 ſeQions of Paris. The per- 
ſons whom he had thus marked for proſcription, 
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$ were Briſſot, Guadet, Vergniaud, Genſonne, Bu- 
15 zot, Barbaroux, Salles, Biroteau, Petion, Lan- 
. juinais, Fauchet, Valaze, Laſource, Pontecou- 
0 lant, Lehardy, Gorſas, Valady, Chambon, Hardy, 
4 Lanthenas, and Louvet. The petition demand- 
is ed, that all theſe ſhould: be expelled the Cont: 
| vention, and impeached. 


On the 25th of "Ah 1793, Robeſpierre ſent 

a deputation from tbe Council General of the- 
Commune of Paris, declaring, that the imminent. 
danger of the country had made the members 
of the council conſider it their duty to declare 
themſelves permanent. It demanded, that the 
charge of plots, againſt the lives of the National. 
Deputies, 


6 16 1 1 


Doputich; ſhould: be ſigned and delivered to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, ſo that the culpable of 
the calumniators ſhould be amenable to law. 
It was alſo demanded, that the ſentence of He- 
bert, a member of the Commune, then in the 
Abbey priſon, ſhould paſs imma ſo as he 
—_ be acquitted or condemned. 


By this bold meaſure, bi thought to-perpetu- 
ate his power, to puniſh thoſe who dared to ac- 
cuſe him of his crimes, and to deter any others 
from bringing any further charges againſt him. 


To this, the Preſident boldly replied—< Juſ- 
tice ſhall be ſpeedily adminiſtered. But I de- 
clare, that if the city of Paris attempts any 
violence againſt any one of its repreſentatives, the 
deſtruction of the city will follow, and the Siene 
be purpled with blood.” 


On the ſecond of June, Robeſpierre com- 
pletely effected his vengeance againſt the party 
by whom. he was before accuſed. He cauſed 
the Convention to decree an arreſt of the mem- 
bers mentioned above. The paramount ſway 
was then evidently in Danton and Rabeſpierre. 
Marat was only their oftenſible agent. The 
deſperate ambition of theſe men led-them into 
the moſt deteſtable exceſſes, To what purpoſes 

L 2 they 


. 
they aſſumed this power, time has too fatally 
diſcovered. Thus Robeſpierre, with the aid of 
his Jacobin myrmidons, eden over wan 5 
en to * YR intentions. | 


| of hd mor: who were W to be 
arreſted, Claviere evaded his purſuers by eſcap- 
ing out of a window. Petion was ſtopped with 
Guadet, by the people on the Boulevards; but 
by moſt feelingly addreſſing them, he was ſuffers 
ed to eſcape. Briſſot was arreſted at Moulines, 
after having fled from Paris, 


Gorſas, Grangeneuve, Laſource, Lidan, Bu- 
20t, and Roland, efcaped alſo from Paris. 
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The Mountain, under the influence of Robeſ- 
pierre, continued to prevail, although it had not 
annihilated the other party in the Convention, 
Marat, to ſhew his moderation, withdrew himſelf 
in the entf triumph. 
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hen 4. had any thing to . wrote 
to the Preſident of the Convention. 1 
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Arreſting the twenty-two SEP of the 
Convention; excited a great ferment in many of 
the: departments. Several of them actually 
marched their National Guards to reſtore order 

ta 


— 1 

to the capital. The popular indignation was 
chiefly excited at Rennes and Bourdeaux. At 
Evreaux, Buzot, Who had fled there, was carried 

about in triumph. And 4000 of chis : departs 
ment yowed their reſolution to march to Paris, 


When the report of f he-cantinicionts was pre- 
ſented to the Convention, Robeſpierre pro- 
nounced, a laboured panegyric upon its pre- 
ſumed excellencies, and concluded with ſaying, 
it was the ſuperb monument of human reaſon. 


To prepare the minds of the people for the 
eſtablinhment of a Dictatorſhip, Robeſpierre 
cauſed a pamphlet to be written and diſtributed 
throughout the department of Calvados. In this 
publication, was a ſtatement of the dangerous 
circumſtances in which the country was involved, 
and that no poſſible means could be deviſed ſo 
effedtual for the public-ſafety, as the eftabliſh- 
ment of a Dictator. The perſons in which it 
was propoſed the tyrannical power ſhould alter- 
nately reſide, were alſo mentioned in the pam- 
phlet. Their names were * _—_ 
Marat, and Garat. 

* 

And to * * 3 of Packs at hs a. 
time with the neceſſity of the above meaſure, 
Robeſpierre obtained a decree in the Conven- 

tion 


tion—that the Gammutee of Publie Safety 
ſhould be bound to take all convenient mea- 
ſures, to acquaint the. people with all the dangers 
in which the country was involved, and- ie 
cauſes which occafioned them. 8 
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His next object was in the Commune, to have 
formed a military commiſſion, by Tallien, 
Richard, and Bodieu, which pronounced ſen- 
tence of death, without appeal or adjournment, 
on all military tranſgreſſions, and upon the emi- 
grants, and refractory prieſts, who ſhould not 
have fubmitted to the laws of tranſportation. 

Amidſt the variety of charges, he cauſed to 
be reported by St. -Juſt, from the Committee' of 
Public Welfare, againſt the arreſted CA 
were the Ng: e 


N Prbviois ache 10th of Auguſt, the priſo- 
ners had avowed their attachment to the monar- 
chy. Partizans of the forfeiture of royalty, they 
.combated republicanifſm. They prepared the 
throne—ſome for the ſon of Louis Capet, under 
the regency of his mother others for the Duke 
of York, who now ſo politely makes war upon 
us, and indemnifies the French agriculturifts, by 
letting his ſoldiers ravage their fields. They all 
felt an equal deteſtation of the Republic; they 
| 1 all 


[91 


all wanted to 8 5 88 France ob their popular 
| so 2 „ Degen, 56; bon 
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In his ayle of: nun crimination was che 
whole report of the Committee of Public Wel- 
fare read to the Convention. Thus were thoſe 
who had really voted for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
Monarchy; accuſing” the real friends of che Re- 
public, with deſigns york it, from a ciao of 
its Feines CCC 

It bn reniarkable that this deſperate monſter 
ſeldom gave His ſentiments but to enforce ſome 
principle leading to impriſonment, outlawry, 
We nay or nnn, 2 


„ t e he vols; that: the: 


decree of outlawry : paſſed againſt , 


ſhould be kept in its full force. 


Under the pretence of exciting ſentiments of 
republicaniſm in the minds of youth, he pro- 
moted the eſtabliſhment of public ſchools. Thus 
he moſt violently tore aſunder the attachments 
of parents and children. Guimard,” juſtly ſaid, 
on this ocaſion, that the ſureſt tie for binlig 
the Republic was, to leave the education of 
children to their parents, which could only pre- 
ſerve mutual attachment to each other. Never 
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was an obſervation made with more propriety. 
It is the affeftion ſubfiſting from the relative 
ties of nature, that ſtimulates the patriot and 
che ſoldier to the defence of the country, 
Unhinge theſe, and you IP"? the firſt ſen 
_— 2 n en Wie: 


% | © 2 


This evinces the narrow limits of Robeſpierre's 
political capacity : but, abſorbed in his views of 
raifing himſelf, and perpetuating his tyranny; he 
has frequently. ſacrificed the ſound principles 
of legiſlation to his innovating violence. To 
this temper, may be aſcribed: his defire to have 
the riſing youth of France impreſſed with ha- 
bits and ſentiments favourable to his deſigns 
and practices; and, to cover his real intentions, 
he ' pretended” that. this eſtabliſhment was not 
only diQated by political e but national 
humanity. 333 


Theſe inſtitutions,” ſaid he, & will plant the 
true ſentiments of republicaniſm, while the mind 
is tender, and fit to receive the rudiments. This: 
mode of education will ſerve as a bulwark to our 
liberties. The' poor man will not be burthened; 
and as the Republic will derive the benefits, ſo 
let the nation * the e theſe in. 
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 Thas be Was ale to what expenee he 
ſubjefted the nation, provided he eould only, 
by any means, perpetuate his power. Knows 
ing that youth are capable of receiving impreſ.- 
ſions that the more mature would rejeQ, from 
being able to perceive their enormity, he cauſed 
this decree to paſs, by means of Danton, on the 


13th of Augult 793. . 1 


on the 18 af Ge again oval 
as the advocate for maſſacre. When Ducos had 
fpoken in favour of the Bourdelois, Robeſpierre, 
in his accuſtomed ſtyle of ſanguinary vengeance, 
ſaid, © Our thanks are certainly due to the long 
oppreſſed patriots of Bourdeaux; but the chiefs 
of that conſpiraey muſt fall. By this double 
meaſure, you can orfly ſave your country. Dif- 
truſt that falſe intelligence, which the Bourdelois 
ſo induſtriouſly propagate, to deceive you with 
more certainty. In Bourdeanx, the Sans Cu- 
lottes only remain faithful to the Republic. The 
remainder are only of that accurſed faction you | 
lately W from among e | brig 587 2ʃ 

He is ſaid to have inſtigated Hebert, n 
he afterwards ſacrificed, to exhort, in his jouĩ- 
nal Le Pere Ducheſne, the Convention to ſtrike 
off, without delay, the heads of Briſſot and all 
the Girondiſts. * Above all,” ſaid Hebert in 

5 M 5 che 


[ 82 1 
the above. paper, © you ought not to forget 
Bailly, who ſhould be guillotined in the Champ 
d _ where he hoiſted the red flag.” | 


= 8 Let al thoſe n continued nde 
* who are accuſed of betraying the people. to 


the tyrant, whether in the Conſtituent Aſſembly, 


National Aſſembly, or Convention, periſh ! Give 
no quarter to the enemies of Sans Culottiſm. 


The day of revenge is come!” 


| * the motion of Nabe e the gd of Oc- 
tober, the decree of accuſation againſt the Briſ- 
ſotiſts and Girondiſts, was ſimply put to the vote, 
and paſſed. He then applauded the Convention, 


by ſaying, © It has juſtly merited, by this de- 


cree, the approbation of all France. It is no 
longer a tyrant it has to dethrone; it is con- 
ſpirators, whom ſhe drives from her boſom; 
whom ſhe, at length, delivers to national ven- 
geance. This is the nobleſt exerciſe of power, 
confided to it by the people.“ 


"$f % 


The terrors which harrefſed his aid in con- 


| faquence of his enormities, kept him in a con- 


ſtant ſtate of alarm and ſuſpicion. He ſaw in 
every ſtranger an enemy. To guard himſelf 


from that vengeance, which he apprehended was 


impending over him, he ſaid, in the Convention, 
«All 


| * 


OP 


« All ſtrangers ought to be ſuſpeRed, and parti- 
cularly thoſe who appear to be patriots. They 


are the agents of Auſtria, who have ſtill a faction 
in the boſom of the Republic, and employ per- 
ſons who appear to be.moſt free and ſteady.” “ 

On theſe ſuggeſtions, it was decreed, that fo- 
reigners, born ſubjetts of powers with which the 
Republic was at war, ſhould be impriſoned until 
there ſhould be a peace. | 


To relieve the mind from contemplating ſuch 


atrocity: againſt every bleſſing of ſociety, the 


following intereſting anecdotes are related of 


Valady, one of the proſcribed members by Ro- 
beſpierre and his party, and a chief promoter 
of republicaniſm. a 


This ci-devant Marquis de Valady, was born 
in la Rouvergue, of a family equally noble and 
ancient, but without any court patronage. His 
father, therefore, formed an alliance with the 
Count de Vaudreuil, whoſe credit at Verſailles 


was ſuperior to his fortune. The Marquis de 
Valady, poſſeſſing 50, oO0 livres a year, was con- 


ſequently thought a deſirable huſband for the 
daughter of Vaudreuil; and, according to the 
manners of the French nobility, they were mar- 
ried in a ſtate of childhood. But the youthful 

 F Valady, 
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Valady, reared wich high ſentiments of liberty, 


and of mental qualifications, was not ſatisfied 
with the diſpoſal of his hand, without his own 
concurrence, to a woman whole mind he thought 


inferior to her perſon. He wanted a ſoul, he 
ſaid, and they had married him to a body. Nor 


would he, although his wife was one of the 


' prettieſt women in France, conſummate his mar- 


riage, until he was almoſt compelled by his mo- 
ther-in-law, when on a viſit at the country 


houſe of the Count. 


Hlis diſguſt continuing to encreaſe, he came 
to England in 1786, with an intention of going 
to America. Arriving in London, he took lodg- 
ings at the houſe of Mr. Bell, bookſeller, in the 
Strand. His wife's family came to England in 
purſuit of him, when he conſented to return to 
France, but with a reſolution of never living 


Veith his wife. Previous to this, Valady had 


eftered into the French foot guards, as ſub- 


Heutenant. In this military ſituation be did 
not long continue; for, the diſguſt at the ſub- 
FIection of a military life, and having involved 
_ himfdfin ſome pecuniary difficulties by his ex- 

- ©-4travagance, induced him to go to the Duke 
of Biron, in 1787, and reſign his commiſſion. 
Returning to his lodgings, he immediately ſent 
for a barber, and had his hair cut ſhort in his 


nec k. 


[ 88 J 


neck. At the ſame time, he aſſumed the ap- 
pearance of a quaker, in conſequence of ſenti- 


ments of rp he had imbihed from Briſ- 


_ 7 TY | S's CY) £289 380 
| . 1 brit 
A friends, 58 * | Engliſhman 
(Oſwald), who was eccentric in his mode- of 
thinking, and who had adopted the dietetic 
wald prevailed with him againſt the cuſtom of 
eating portions of a corpſe, that Valady, for a 
conſiderable time, abſtained from animal food. 
Theſe fentiments, and others, which he had im- 


bibed from books, induced him to write a ſyſtem 


of philoſophy, ſo romantic and chimerical,. that 
ſome attributed it to a nn of mind. 


In 1786. he reſumed his nee hs of 
going to America; but, arriving at Havre de 


Grace, he found bis negligence of pecuniary 


accommodation had rendered him unable to 
pay his paſſage. He applied to the captain of 
an American merchant-ſhip, and told him his 
financial ſituation; but added, that he could 


amply compenſate him for the expence and 


trouble of his paſſage. How is that?“ aſked 
the American. I will teach you philoſophy,” 
replied Valady. The rude ſeaman, not having 

reckoned 
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reckoned philoſophy among the profits of "his 
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But the year had ok ended before be en- 
tirely abandoned his thoughts of emigration. 


Affairs in his own country,”* he ſaid; „grew 


too intereſting. At this time, popular diſcon- 
tent was maturing into à revolution. Valady 
exerted himſelf, as much as poflible, to accele- 
rate the event. In one point, he may be conſi- 
dered as the chief promoter of the viciſſitudes 
which have characterized the eventful hiſtory of 
France, during the late changes that have diſ- 
tinguiſhed the proceedings of that country. 
Availing himſelf of his influence over the foot- 
guards, he was the firſt who brought them to 


the Palais Royal, and encouraged the people to 


inſurredtion, by ſhewing, that, in caſe of an in- 
furreQtion, they would have this military body 
to ſupport them. The expiring government 
ordering him to be arreſted, he was obliged to 


y, and hide himſelf on board an American 


ſhip:at Nantz. By the King's ſecret council, 


he was condemned to die. Had he been taken 


into cuſtody, he would probably have been ex- 
ecuted in priſon, entre deuæ quickets, as they 
were called, 9 to the cuſtom in ſach 
caſes. 
boost Although 


1 27 J 


Although be affirmed this fact from his poſi= 
tive knowledge, yet he voted to fave the King's 
life. He propoſed alſo, that the whole Royal 
Family ſhould be treated with tenderneſs and 
liberality. Madame Elizabeth, in particular, he 
withed might receive a portion adequate to the 
ideas, ee, itte which ſhe had 8 
educated, 1 cob : 14 5: SH: 

Valady was ſo devoted to Briſſot, that he 
placed the moſt unlimited confidence in his 
virtue, philoſophy, and patriotiſm. To this, 
and the horror he conceived againſt the tyran- 


nical and ſanguinary proſcriptions of Ro- 


beſpierre's faction, may be attributed his ſup- 
port of the unfortunate Girondiſts. So zea- 
lous was he in their cauſe, that he propoſed go- 
ing armed to the Convention, to attack the fu- 
rious ſectaries of Marat. 


: * 
a 3 7 
5 47 


The goodneſs. of his heart, the elevation of 


his ſpirit, and the purity of his intentions, 


cauſed many, who lamented his errors, to pray 
for 9; TER nee D748 2: SUR" inn 8 
"On, the 18th of N dans: Robeſpierre,agree- 
ably to his favourite theme of governing hy 
terror, announced, that Billaud Varennes would 
e. 4; that 
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that day make a report concerning the means of 
en the energy of government. | 


-Billaud: * N ans fiated 1 to ah fol- 

lowing purport, that hitherto the laws had re- 
mai ned without vigour; that, unleſs they were 
rigorouſly executed, republicaniſm would ſoon 
expire, and deſpotiſm would riſe on the ruins of 
freedom. He ſtated, that kings were leſs to be 
feared than federaliſm ; for the moſt dangerous 
aſſaſſin is he who lives in the ſame houſe. 
In this, he ſeems, unconſciouſly, to have pour- 
trayed the danger which the Convention and the 
people had to apprehend from ſuch an aſſaſſin 
as Robeſpierre, who might be ſaid to reſide in 
the boſom of the nn Ae Club, and 
Commune. 


Under his influence in the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, the report of Barrere was formed, 
which concluded as follows in the true Ro- 
beſpierrean ſtyle : © Reinforcements have been 
ſent from the other Republican armies, to 
EXTERMINATE THE REBELS, THE FANATICS, AND 
THE [ROYALISTS 3 10 REDUCE THE DEPARTMENTS 
STILL. ATTACHED TO FEDERALISM ; AND, FI 
NALLY, TO EXECUTE THE BOLD ENTERPRIZE 
i. an. 6 +0 
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RETAKING, ON THE BANKS OF THE THAMES, THE. 


PROVISIONS THEY HAVE een FROM COM 
nen AND THE WANTS « or Man.” 1-040 
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This report was Flt by a motion, decreed 


in theſe termst © - 1 


* * 5 


„ The reproſentaitves of the habla ſent as 


nn are bound to execute the reſolu- 
tions of the Committee of Public Safety. Ge- 
nerals, and other agents of the executive power, 
flalt not avail themſelves of private affairs to 
refuſe W them.“ 0 


This decree e the tung of 95 


Committee of Public Safety over the legiſlature 


and the military powers. They became both 
the ſlaves of this tyrannical inſtitution. 
pierre now began to conſider himſelf in all, but 
the name, the Diftator of France. 7 

The next 27 Robelpierre bad the latisfac · 
tion of hearing announced in the Convention 
that Chambon, one of his proſcribed deputies, 
endeavouring to conceal himſelf in- a farm 
houſe, was diſcovered by the people, and imme- 


diately put to death, 
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When Baledas denounced Barrere in the 
Jacobin Club, on the 28th of November, 1793, 
Robeſpierre, after affecting to ſpeak in his de- 
fence, moſt treacherouſſy abandoned his cauſe. 
It being ordered that Barrere's conduct ſhould 
be inveſtigated, the following were Robeſpierre's 
remarkable words on the occaſion—“ I will 
protect no one—I have not defended, nor do I 
mean to defend Barrere. I will not have either 
my name, or my obſervations in any manner 


implicated in the diſcuſſion of Barrere' s con- 
duQ.” . | | 
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This evinces that his moſt zealous friends 
had no dependence on his attachment or grati- 
tude. Anxious to promote his own power and 
popularity, he choſe ſuch as would be ſubſer- 
vient to his controul, and could aſſiſt him in his 
deſigns. But the inſtant his creatures became 


oY | * 
. unpopular, he always abandoned them to their 
15 fate, and ſometimes accelerated their ruin. 


Among the proſcribed deputies by Robeſ- 
pierre, was: Manuel. The following are ſome 
Intereſting particulars reſpeQing this remarkable 
character, who has been ſo much the ſubje& of 
unjuſt cenſure and converſation: n 


He 


* 
He was the ſon of a potter at Montargis; 
Having been well educated in grammar, and 


protected by ſome of the French literati, he was 


recommended as a tutor to the ſons of M. Tour- 
ton, an opulent banker in Paris. Having com- 
pleted them in the knowledge of the French 
language, he was rewarded with a penſion of 
1000 livres a year. Deſirous of encreaſing this 
ſmall ſtipend, he accepted a ſubaltern place in 
the police of Paris, under M. de Sartine, who 
was then lieutenant of this oppreſſive juriſdic- 
tion. But, perhaps, jealous of ſeeing ſuperior 
poſts in meaner hands, or abhorring the oppreſ- 
fion of the police, he wrote, while in the pay of 
government, againſt its abuſes. 

One of theſe political writings, publiſhed un- 
der the title of © a Letter from an Officer in the 
 Life-Guards,” excited againſt him (about the 
year 1786) the reproaches and vengeance of 
thoſe in power. The indiſcretion of Manuel 
on this ſubjeA, involved a lady, who lent him 
the apartment where the letter was printed, in 
diſagreeable circumſtances. He obtained him- 
ſelf, what was then -called, the honours of the 
Baſtille, This he aſſerted himfelf, although 


other perſons declared that the inferior priſon 


of the BiceEtre was the place of his confinement. 
Ne His 
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His impriſonment, however, continued only four - 


months. 


. 


This . was, ces ce n 
ch, the loſs of his poſt in the police. He 
Was. now obliged to adopt a profeſſion, never 
before known in Paris, ne ſo much e 


tiſed in London. | 


5 new profeſiion was to hawk, in as genteel 
a manner as poſlible, all new pamphlets that 
could not be publicly ſold. Provided with ſuch 
as were the moſt popular, he viſited all bis ac- 
quaintance, and was rewarded with a dinner or 
a preſent, proportioned to the boldneſs of the 


interdicted publication. 


| With this: »Ghance, and fore dGnceth in pot 
riodical works, compilations, abridgments, and 
ſome few. original productions, he tolerably 


provided himſelf with ſome accommodations his 


ſcanty income would not otherwiſe have af- 
forded him. Among the original parts of his 


works, the hiſtorical hiſtory on the life of St, 
Louis, gained the moſt reputation. In his ſtyle, 


he. followed, non paſſibus æguis, Voltaire's Eſſay 


on General Hiſtory. Moſt of his other works 


were diſgraced with points, puns, conceits, and 


mythological alluſions, This habit betrayed 
| his 
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Is; this country, where it han Fins too ._— 
the faſhion of vilifying all concerned i in the firſt 
revolution, he has been accuſed of concerting 
the murders in the month of September. The 
pretence for this calumny aroſe from having 
been, at that time, Procurateur of the Com- 
mune of Paris. This was a part of his accu- 
ſation by the bloody faftion of Robeſpierre; 
but the public of Paris conſidered. him inno- 
cent of this charge. Some of his perſonal 
enemies indeed aſſerted, that he contrived the 
arreſt of M. Boſquillon, a juſtice of the peace, 
and one of the moſt reſpectable victims of 
thoſe days of maſſacre, But ſurely his having 
ſaved Madame de Tourzel, lady of the Queen's 
bedchamber, ſhould exempt him from fuch a 
ſuſpicion of cruelty. Manuel always declared, 
that he would alſo bave ſaved the Princeſs de 
Lambelle, i elle n' aut pas perdu la tte; i. e. H 
ſhe had not loſt her preſence of mind. | 


His ſeceſſion from the National Convention, 
when he found them determined to condemn 
the King to death, and the ſevere language he 

uſed againſt the Mountain, undoubtedly cauſed, 
his own death. A few days previous to pro- 

5 nouncing 


18 
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Bouncing ſentence on the unfortunate Monarch, 


a letter, from an ex-member, appeared in Con- 


dorcet's Chronique de Paris, ſoliciting a judg- 
ment lefs ſevere. This was written by Manuel, 


and was thought equal to all his former pro- 


ductions. He ſeemed to have collected, in this 


letter, all his ſtrength, to exalt his ſtyle to the 
e and eee * his n 5 


From that time, Manuel dec an inſtability 
of principle. Having been a vehement repub- 
lican, the opinions he delivered in confidence 
were ariſtocratical. The extravagance of the 
charges, and the inconcluſive evidence pro- 
duced in their ſupport, evinced that he had not 
committed any overt 'a@ againſt the govern- 
ment His character has, however, been cruelly 


and unjuſtly mangled by the idolizers of Marat, 


abroad, and the treaſury-writers at home, who 
ſeem to have thought they -cannot pleaſe their 
employers more than by plenty of abuſe, whe- 
ther ſanctioned or not by evidence or opinion. 
His faults, if candidly examined, will appear to 
have ariſen from the beſt of motives. Thinking 
the Tights of the people the cauſe of humanity 
and juſtice, he defended them with zeal and 
perſeverance; and on principles of policy and 
compaſſion, he defended the life * his ſove- 


- 


The 


„ 


"The Convention having put the Revolutionary 
Committees under the controul of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, excited ſome reſent- 


ment in the Commune of Paris; but this was: 
only transferring the influence of Robeſpierre 


from a public meeting to one more ſecret, and 
more immediately under his controul. It is 
not doubted, that the complaints originated with 
himſelf, in order to prevent his being Mats 
as the cauſe of the change. | 4 es 4 


— 7 * 
* 


T he Commune might think the importance 


of theſe Committees was too great to reſign 


without a murmur; for they had ſeen theſe 


Committees effect the triumph of Petion over 


La Fayette, and Robeſpierre over Petion. At 


this time, Paris was expoſed to all the horrors 
of impending famine, occaſioned deſignedly by 


the Commune being ſo offen ed. with the 
Convention. 


The manner in which he denounced and vin- 
dicated in one breath Camille de Moulines, moſt 


curiouſly diſplays the power he had then over 


the Convention, and the verſatility of ang talents. 


and attachment. „nahen 
; 241 55 » i 347 7 


„ 


1 denounce him,” ſaid Robeſpierre, * as 
having been the intimate friend of Mirabeau, 


the 
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the Lameths, Dillon, Lamorliere, and Cuſtine, 
But, having been my ſchool-fellow at college, 1 
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vindicate his charadter by aſſerting that, at the 
time when monarehy reſted on its firmeſt baſis, 
Camille, as a private individual, an advocate 
without clients, and the humble tenant of a gar- 
ret, dared to diſplay, in ſome elegant verſes, the 
boldeſt ſentiments of a republican. It is true 
that Camille has conſtantly the guillotine before 
his eyes, and, becauſe ſeveral of his friends have 
periſhed on a ſcaffold, he thinks the ſame fate is 

awaiting him. In latter times, however, he 


deſpiſed and purſued Mirabeau, Lameth, and 


the Briſſotiſts. Sillery contrived to employ the 


charms of the famous Pamela, for the purpoſe 


of drawing Camille into the Girondiſt faction. 
But Camille, true to his republican principles, 


deſpiſed the charms of this new Circe. He was 


the firſt who, at the Palace Royal, publicly 
preached patriotiſm with a piſtol in his hand. 
His energetic pen may ſtill be uſefully employed. 
But-he ought to be more cautious and prudent 
in the choice of his friends. I demand the 


admiſſion of Camille de Movlines.” The ſub- 


ſervient Convention applauded, and reſolved, 
agreeably to the demand of the diftatorial Ro- 
beſpierre. c I 
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Bat this favour, granted to Camille, Was by 
a ſhort reſpite from the guillotine, to which 
Robeſpierre had, in his mind, already devoted 
him. Knowing that he might MilFderive ſome 
ſervice” from his writings, he granted Hm a 
few months longer exiſtence, until he "could 
involve his fate among thoſe” which” he had 
marked for bis future Venſfeateat®” n „e, 
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rte eg of Robelpierte towards nobles, 
foreigners, bankers, and ſtock-brokers, extend - 
ed ſo far as to induce him to have them ex- 

pelled the ſociety of the Jacobins. His chief 
teaſon was, that, as they had always been ſpies, 
although they wore a red rap, their heads aimed 
at the triumph of a red heel; but, on a motion 


to expel the prieſts, he gave his negative, and 


cauſed it to be rejected. This proved what 
Condorcet ſaid png his natural attachment 
to a a | 2 


The enmity with which Robefhluny pers 
cuted the Briſſotiſts being yet unappeaſed, his 
influence in the Convention occaſioned Ana- 
charſis Cloots, and Thomas Paine, on the gift 
of Oftober, 1793, to be deprived of their Teats, 
arreſted, and ſeals put upon their papers. 
Anacharſis Cloots has fince been ſacrificed, 
O REY] among 


& 


n "C63 MO 
wo the Lamaths, Dillon, Lamorliere, and Cuſtine, = 
But, having been my ſchool-fellow at college, 1 
vindicate his charadter by aſſerting that, at the 
time when monarehy reſted on its firmeſt baſis, 
Camille, as a private individual, an advocate 
without, clients, and the humble tenant of a gar- 
ret, dared to diſplay, i in ſome elegant verſes, the 
boldeſt ſentiments of a republican. It is true 
that Camille has conſtantly the guillotine before 
his eyes, and, becauſe ſeveral of his friends have 
periſhed on a ſcaffold, he thinks. the ſame fate is 
awaiting him. In latter times, however, he 
: deſpiſed and purſued Mirabeau, Lameth, and 
the Briſſotiſts. Sillery contrived: to employ the 
: charms of the famous Pamela, for the purpoſe 
of drawing Camille into the Girondiſt faction. 
But Camille, true to bis republican principles, 
deſpiſed the charms of this new Girce. He was 
the firſt who, at the Palace Royal, publicly 
preached patriotiſm with a piſtol in his hand. 
His energetic pen may ſtill be uſefully employed. 
But-he ought to be more cautious and prudent 
in the choice of his friends. I demand the 
admiſſion of Camille de Moulines. The ſub- 
ſervient Convention applauded, and reſolved, 
agreeably to the demand of the dictatorial Ro- 
- beſpierre. | 8" ol 
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But dnss favbur, granted to Camille; was only 
a ſhort reſpite from the guillotine, to whith 
Robeſpierre had, in his mind, already devoted 
him. Knowing that he might ſtill derive fome 
ſervice” from his writings; he granted Hm a 
few months longer exiſtence, until he cbud 
involve his fate among thoſe” which” he had 
marked for bis future der PONIES IR _ © 
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| The Giitnith of Robelpierte towards nbi 
foreigners, bankers, and ſtock-brokers, extend- 
ed ſo far as to induce him to have them ex- 
pelled the ſociety of the Jacobins. His chief 
reaſon was, that, as they had always been ſpies, 
although they wore a red rap, their heads aimed 
at the triumph of a red heel; but, on a motion 


to expel the prieſts, he gave his negative, and 


cauſed it to be rejected. This proved what 


Condorcet ſaid — his natural attachment 5 


to boy. 


The enmity with which Robeſpierre ber 


cuted the Briſſotiſts being yet unappeaſed, his 


influence in the Convention occaſioned Ana- 
charſis Cloots, and Thomas Paine, on the giſt 


of October, 1793, to be deprived of their feats, 


arreſted, and ſeals put upon their papers. 
A Cloots has ſince been ſacrificed, 
O among 
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— eee of Thanh "OE bers thus 
confined, a deputation, of Americans was. ad- 
mitted to the bar; and; the orator, demanded the 
pardon of Thomas Paine, that, apoſtle of Li- 
berty, who had been proſcribed! in England, 
and whoſe arreſt was a ſpecies of triumph to 
all the. tyrants, on earth. His papers had been 
examined; and far from finding any dangerous 
propoſitions, the committee bad only traced the 
characters of that burning zeal for, liberty—of 
that eloquence of nature and philoſophy—and 
of thoſe principles of, public morality, which 
had, through life, pracured; him the hatred of 
all deſpots, and the, love of his fellow- citizens. 
They demanded, therefore, with. confidence, 
that Thomas Paine ſhould; be reſtored; to the 
fraternal embrace of his fellow-citizens.; and 
they offered themſelves ſureties for his conduct, 
during the fhort time that he ſhould remain in 
France. bw 
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The. Preſident, aſter a high compliment to 
the Americans, ſaid, « You demand from us 
Thomas Paine. Vou are anxious tre- condudl, to 
your own fides, the, aflerter of the Rights of Man 


. * 1 
We muſt applaud this generous deren 


Thomas Paine was born in England that Was 


enough to fabje& him to the decree, in tlie firſt 
inſtance, which our own ſafety demanded by te 


revolutionary laws. The Convention will hen | 


: 71 h 


into conſideration your demand.“ ; 2359 


1 


Inſtead of adopting a ſyſtem of Humanity, 


which ſhould be the ultimate object of freedom, 


Robeſpierre and his faction ſupported their fan- 
guinary proceedings upon principles of neceſſity, 


and endeavoured to ſanction them by a recapi- 


ulation. Mo. cruelties ene 14 former "your 


It was on this principle, that St. Juſt drew the 


following exaggerated picture of impriſonment 


and facrifice throughout the government of 


France, in order to extenuate the puniſhment 
decreed for the relations of the Ariſtocrates. 


There are,” ſaid he, © in Europe, four mil- 
lions of priſoners, of whom you do not heat 4 
word, and we leave at liberty our moſt deter- 


mined enemies. Louis XVI. cauſed to periſh, 
in 1787, at Paris, in the ſtreets St. Hypolite and 
Melce, more than 8,000 Frenchmen, atid the 
calamity was ſcarcely mentioned. Under' the 
monarchy, 400,000 men were taken up every 
| O 2 year, 
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year, and 1,500 ſmugglers were hanged... 1 
that odious government, 3,000 men were broken 
yearly, on thewheel; and the Revolutionary Tri ri- 
bunal is calumniated for havipg | condemned to 
death, in the courſe of one ear, 09" wil. 
arcade erf kN 15 ©5001 

To Ling for cruelty; by a recapitulation 
of the too innumerable facrifices that were made 
under the reigns. of deſpotiſm, evinces an ap- 
petite for vengeance, that could find no pal- 
liation but in comparing it wich the exceſſes of 
that tyranny they were pretending to annihi- 


late. Inſtead of defending a people from ra- 


pine and murder, they were thus ſupporting 
their deſpoiling and ſanguinary ſyſtem, by in- 
ſulting the reaſon of thoſe whoſe feelings they 
were affliting with the moſt relentleſs op- 
preſſion. | 


About the middle of laſt March, Robeſpierre 
alarmed all Paris with the rumours of a new 
conſpiracy. This, like every other of his ru- 
mours, was only the prelude to another human 
ſacrifice on the altar of his ferocious, inſatiate 
Vengeance. Hebert, Ronzin, Vincent, Momoro, 
and others, who were eſteemed diſtinguiſhed 
patriots, were arreſted by the Committees of 
Public Safety and General Welfare, on a charge 
_ * 


L 401 J 
of den iht the Republic. The-Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal having condemned Hebert, 
Ronzin, Momro, Vincent, Du Croquet, 'Kocg; 

: A Dutchman, ( Col. Laumur, Bourgeois, Mazuel, 
La Boureau, Ancard, Le Clerc, Proly} Deflitux, 
Cloots, Pereira, Florent, Armand, Deſeombes, 
and Dubuion, for conſpiring againſt the liberty 
and ſafety of the people, they were all 
guillotined, March 21, at nine o clock. b Et i 
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The following are ſome partionbife elaving Fl 
10 the moſt remarkable of the above vitimsz 5 1 
Hebert was Procureur General of the Com- Ll 
mune of Paris, and had been extrenichy; ative, 
as the creature of Robeſpierre, i in promoting 
the death of the unfortunate Queen. Ronzin 
was General of the revolutionary army; and 
Anacharſis Cloots was a Pruſſian Baron, a 
kind of madman, who called himſelf the orator 
of the human race. Only one of the accuſed 
was acquitted. He was no ſooner liberated, 
than the. Preſident embraced, and placed him 
by his ſide, while the Hall reſounded with ap- 
plauſes. Thoſe who ſuffered, diſplayed a va- 
riety of behaviour. Hebert evinced much 
weakneſs; Momoro was firm; -Ronzin- Inſo- 
Jent; Ancard impetyous ; and 1 calm 
and reſigned. . ee 
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They denounced Pache, the ci- devant apc 
Henriot, the commandant general; and Chau- 
mette, the procurator ſyndic. Lullier, che pro- 
curator general of the department, was ſaid not 
40 have been in the plot. He was, however, 
arreſted for merely having inſerted in the liſt or 
the jurors for criminal cauſes, the names of 
ſeveral ſuſpected perſons. The nineteen vic- 
tims were all executed in eighteen minutes. 


Robeſpierre, and his Committees of Public 
Safety and Welfare, carried all their meaſures in 
triumph. Who could have ſuppoſed that Dan- 
ton, who aſſerted on the 19th of March, in the 
Convention, on the ſubjett of this conſpiracy, 
that the people ought to have full confidence in 
Robeſpierre, and the Committees, men only 
eleven comes after, be arreſted himſelf, 


This being announced by Late to ; ihe 
Convention, he obſerved, that he feared private 
animoſities were going to ſacrifice men ho 
had rendered eſſential ſervices to the revolution. 
He ſpoke of his own connections with Danton, 
and what Danton had done, as miniſter / of 
juſtice, in 1792. He moved, that Danton, and 
the other three arreſted deputies, f ſhould be 
heard at the bar. „ i PD 


This 


[ 10g + 
This cauſed Robeſpierre to Ale. e Theſe 
diſturbances,” ſaid he, © for a long, time un- 
known in the Aſſembly, evince that à grand 
intereſt is in queſtion, namely Whether certain 
men, ſhall be more powerful than their country? 
Orr elſe, why is this motion, which was. rejected 
when made by Danton in favour of Chabot and 
Bazire, nom applauded: by ſome individuals. I 
repeat it, the queſtion is, whether or not certain 
ambitious men ſhall be ſtronger. than liberty.2 
What; chen, ſhall we have made ſo many ſacri- 
fices only: to fall under the yoke of-intriguersZ 
Little do I regard the eulogies which people 
beſtow on themſelves and their friends. No 
more do we aſk what a man has done at this or 
that period. We aſk, what has been his.condu@® 
during the whole of his political career. Le- 
gendre pretends not to know the names of three 
of the deputies arreſted with Danton. Knows 
he not that La Croix, his friend, is of the num 
ber? He affeQs ignorance, knowing that he can- 
not pronounce the word —La Croix, without: _ 
ſhame, He chooſes rather to ſpeak of Danton, 
the intimate friend of La Croix, becauſe the, 
name of Dantonis leſs offenſive. We ſhall now 
ſee whether or not the Convention can break in 
pieces an idol. Could not all that is ſaid of 
Danton be ſaid of Briſſot, Hebert, and Chabot? 
They were all, at certain periods, the defenders 


; [nos 
of liberty. Why then'ſhould Danton be allowed 
a privilege denied to his dee Fabre 
d' Eglantine? | | tors gp B t 71 1 175 
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[EF Attempts are "WII to am yo! on the abuſe 

of power. What have you done, that you have 
not done freely? Have not all your actions con- 
tributed to the ſalvation of your country, and to 
draw down the bleſſings of the people? It is 
feared individuals may be ſacrificed. Do you 
then diſtruſt that juſtice which conſtitutes the 
hope of the people? I declare ſuch as tremble 


at us: A are _— 


18 


It — 4 * * yet *# % : 


« = hls have led 0 dead me. The 
friends of Danton have written, that if Danton 
be overthrown, I muſt periſh. under the ſtroke 
of the ariſtocrates. They have imagined that 
conneQions might induce me to divert the courſe | 
of juſtice. What are the dangers to me that 
may threaten? My life is my country's, my 
heart is free from reproach, and, above all, from 
fear. 7 | 


7 


7 
3 


„was alſo the friend of Petion, of Roland, 
and Briſfot. They betrayed their country, and I 
declared againſt them. Danton wiſhes to take 
their place. Danton, in my opinion, is only the 
enemy of his country. The guilty are not fa 

numerous 


1 1 des 7 
as they! pret 4 The moſt criminal 
are . bo would reife up) idols and 440. 
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only be pleaded by their accomplices. . 1 a 


_ TOTS r ee on Legenbte motion. ” 
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Borrere Aten in pte of chile 


motion, that if the atrefted Deputies were heard 
at the Bar, the enn would be rag an 
nend ſenate. To 


The previous queſtion was carried. 

How ditkerent was the betiaviou of 1 Danton 
to Robeſpierre, when he was accuſed by Louvet] 
Inſtead of directly oppoſing his having an op- 
portunity of defending himſelf, Danton perſuad- 
ed him not to leave the Tribune, by aſſuring him, 
he had many friends preſent in the Convention. 
But when it was propoſed, that Danton ſhould 
be heard in his defence, at the Bar, this wretch, 
callous to every principle of gratitude or mag- 
nanimity, exerted” bimfelf, with all his energy 
and influence, to 2 en an en 
being 3 NIN £11 tuns 9188 5E 
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| Robeſpierce next adviſed ſeveral of the Com- 
munes, in the neighbourhood of Paris, to con- 
gratulate the Convention on the diſcovery of 
the conſpiracies. By his;diftates, the Preſident 
thus addreſſed. the Convention: © Be. aſſured, 
citizens, there never will, be in France, King, 
DiQator, Triumvirs, nor Protettors.. We each 
wear a poniard, to be plunged into the heart 
of the firſt dominator who ſhall lay a parricidal 
hand on the ſtatue of liberty. . | Virtue and pro- 
bity are not idle words. 1 here are hypocrites 
in virtue as well as in patriotiſm; but they 
ſhall be unmaſked. It is not to men we muſt 


attach ourſelves, but to principles, which are in- 


variable. Let every man in public truſt know, 


that he has 2 to chooſe, between a civic crown 


and the ſcaffold. oy 
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" Theſe ſanguinary ſentiments proceeding, from. 
the chair, were meant as a warning, to all the 
members who might attempt to reſtrain the 
power, or rival the ambition, of Robeſpierre. 
If they acted i in concert with him, a civic crown 
was to be their reward; but, if they e vinced the, 
leaſt oppoſition | to his will, the guillotine: V 
their puniſhment. No attachment to friends, 
no gratitude for ſervices, no claims for, Patrio- 


tiſm, were to ſcreen them from the vengeance, 
to 
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ee finding the Executive Count 
the only remaining reſtraint on his power, ob- 
tained, by the means of Carno, in the name of 
the Committee of Publie ae, 3 * abolition 
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In its ſtead, ewitve commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed. The Commiſſioners of Police, Public 
Inſtruction, F oreign Affairs, and Finance, were 
to be nominated by the Convention, on the 
preſentation of the Committee of Public Safety; | 
and it was decreed, they ſhould give a daily 
account of their proceedings to the above Com- 
mittee. Thus, by this ſtroke of policy, Robeſ- 
pierre poſſeſſed himſelf not only of the patron- 
age but the controul of every efficient depart- 
nm Miet TO YER 

The thirſt of nager in Robeſpierre 40 his 
faction, conſpicuouſly appeared in the following 
remarkable words, from a deputation of the po- 
pular Society of Cette, ſpoken on che ry of 
Arn at po . 11 me Convention: $4985 
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as: Legiftarors, faid the Spoketmnkey « treaſon 


os wiſhes to raiſe itſelf by raiſing — 
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Let us e it to the ſcaffold. Legiſlators, make 
death the order of the day. Marat ſaid, off 
with 300,000 heads, and liberty is ſecured for 
ever. If more attentive, to the voice of their 
friend, the people had then exerted their omni- 
potence, they would have cruſhed: the ſeeds 
ef La Vendee, of Federalifm, and of a war, 
that will devour millions of men; but we are 
weak, and liberty totters.“ | 


Fhis ſprach, in favour. of laughter, excited 
the jndignation of the Aſſembly. The Prefi- 
dent anſwered, © Not death—but juſtice is the 
order of the day. The Natianal Convention 
Bas proved, that it will ſpare no conſpirator, 
ng, epemy of liberty; that it will even ſearch 
for ſuch in its own boſom. When we find a 
conſpiratoy, it is not to death we fend him, by 
before a tribunal formidable, it is true, to the 
guilty, but juſt to the accuſed; it gives confi. 
dence to good citizens and to innocence op- 
preſſed. In exercifing theſe acts of juſt ſeverity, 
Ve dliſcharge the duty which the truſt repoſed 
in vs by the people, and our conſcience, impoſe 
upon us; but to the obduracy of the legiflature, 
ſucceed the feelipgs of the man. We weep 
over the perverſeneſs of our fellow-citizens. 
The language you have uttered here, is un- 
worthy of Republicans; and the citizens who 

: fill 
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bill our galleries, have proved, by their murmurs, 
they ſhare not in your ſentiments: for they ara 
Frenchmen, Republicans, that are juſt and hu- 
mane; and, in ſpite of thoſe who would annihi- 
late all public and private virtue, never ſhall 
we be brought to delight in human bloed for 


virtue, probity, and juſtice, are the order of the 


ne Report this anſwer to thoſe who ſem 


No . of. "On N were allow to 
this deputation. La Planche adviſed an en- 
quiry : reſpe&ing-the man who delivered theſe 
{entiments, inſtigating to maſſacre, / as if the 
Convention was an affembly. of executioners, 
and moved for his being ſent to the Committee 
of Public Safety; but, on the ſuggeſtion of 
Breard, it was ordered, that the —— 
ſhould be n to the where emen | 
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ing condemned by the Revolutionary Tribunal, - 


they were executed by the guilletine, on 
April 3, 1794. Thoſe who ſuffered, were Dan- 
ton, Chabot, La Croix, Fabre diEglantine He- 

rault de Sechelles, Phillipeaux, Delauny of. An- 
gers, Bazire, Camille de Moulines, d' Eſpagnac, 
Junius, and Emanuel Fry; Dietrichen a Pane, 
and Guſman, a Spaniard. IC > 15 * AM 
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The ſame approbation oF the- public” ſeemed 
to attend the above "executions, as have been 
lately ſeen in conſequence of Robeſpierre and 
his party having been guillotined. For, in a 
Paris paper, it was obſerved We have at 
length reached the happy epoch, when the gol 
vernment triumphs over every faction. Rege- 
neration/is, on every ſide, the order of the day ; 
and the members of all the municipal bodies, 
and indeed of all the conſtituted authorities, 


are paſſing under the purifying ſcrutiny, Con- 


ſtant ſearches, which terminate as regularly in 
the arreſt of ſeveral individuals, are ſtill made 
in the gaming houſes, the taverns, and drinking 
houfes, + $6649 ian Palais | et ane ond the 
theatres. ; | 1 5 


The nent who were executed, accordi ng to 
the dictates of Robeſpierre, had among them the 
following remarkable perſons: Gobet, late con- 
ſtitutional archbiſhop of Paris; Dillon; the fa- 


mous d' Epremefnil, formerly counſellor of the 


parliament of Paris; De Maleſherbes, aged 72, 


one of the official defenders of Louis XVI. and 


his daughter, aged 38; the famous admiral 
Count d' Eſtaign; and Madame Elizabeth, the 
amiable and virtuous ſiſter W N Seren 
Nonäreh⸗ A nN 


Robeſpierre 


© 
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 Robeſpierre having: obſerved; on the. 57th 0 | 1 
May, that theres es ys, in the | i 
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half of the globe had already: felt this change, | 
which the other half would ſoon feel; and I 


that the French nation had anticipated every 
other, by 2, 00 years, ſo as to be conſidered 
as conſiſting of a new ſpecies of men; he pro- 
ceeded to an. unqualified praiſe of republican 1 
morals and policy, while he repreſented every | 
other as deteſtable. He, then endeavoured to 
juſtify all the terrible, meaſures that had effect- 


ed the preſent, regimen, and 050 thoſe Wy a 
it was accompanied. 
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iy He th EN cauſ ed his dec ree to paſs reſpecting 
che exiſtence of a Supreme Being, and the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, the Toleration of all 
Religions, the Decadory Feſtivals to the Su- 
preme Being, Nature, the Human Race, the 
French Nation, the Martyrs of Liberty, Liberty 
and Equality, the Republic, Libexty4 of the 
World, Love Pr the Coua e une of 


Immortality, Eciendlhip, 55 Ae Cee 
Sincerity, Heroiſm, Diſintereſtedneſs, Stoisiſm, 
Love, Conjugal Love, Paternal Love, Maternal 
Tenderneſs, Fi ilial, Piety, Infancy, Youth, Virility, 
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Old Age, Misfortune, Agriculture, Induſtry, 


ee Lene an. Haim, b t 
De dio datt 65 
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| With 1 oeafeſſions, of — had von — 
bene of the people on his politieab in- 
tegrity. Thus, ſacred and profane principles 
were equally adopted by him, às the means of 
eſtabliſhing his popularity, while he was daily 


ſacrificing both to his mercileſs; reſentthent; 


rapacious avarice, and inofdifiate ambition- 

May go, about nine in the evening, a female, 
20 years of age, went to the houſe of citizen 
Duplai, where Robeſpierte reſided; and aſked to 
ſpeak with him. Duplai informed her, he was 
not at home :—ſhe ſaid; © That, it is very ftrange, 
as a public functionary, he is net at home. 
Poſſeſſing fuch a ſituation as he does, he fhould 
be always ready to ſee thoſe: who have buſinefs 
with, hin? The manner of ſpeaking theſe 
words, excited ſuch a fulpicion 1 in the mind af 
Duplaiy that he carried her before the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety. On her way, ſhe faid, 
that, during the old government, the King was 
acceffible at all times, and chat ſtre· would ſpill 


every 


© is. 4. 


every drop of blood in her body to reſtere the 
ancient government, and have a King again on 
the throne. Being introduced to the Commit- 
tee, ſhe ſaid her name was Aimée Cecile Reg- 
nault; that ſhe was 20 years old, and the daugh- 
ter of a ſtationer, in the ſtreet called La Lan- 


terne, in the ſeftion of La Cite. This woman 


was nnn to priſon, and afterwards guil- 
bn | 


ana on this ſubjett, preſented a report to 
the Convention: In this he affirmed, that Great 
Britain directed the poniards of thoſe who 


wiſhed to aſſaſſinate France. He therefore con- 


cluded with an addreſs, accompanied with a de- 
cree, enjoining the ſoldiers of the Republic to 
ſpare no [Britiſh or Hanoverian ſoldier. The 
decree was n e 
Robullpjerta took:this opportunity of mount- 
ing the Tribune. He expreſſed his ardent at- 
tachment to that republican form of govern- 
ment which France had adopted. When he and 
his colleagues declared war againſt faction and 
vice, they were not infenſible that' the dagger 
of the aſſaſſin would be lifted againſt them. 
Such. conſiderations, however, did not deter 


them from doing their duty; and he was happy 


to find, that their labours had aſſiſted to eſta- 
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bliſh the dominion of morality and juſtice, and 
in rendering their power immutable and eter- 

nal. The Convention decreed that his ſpeech 
ſhould be printed, ſent to the armes, and muni- 
eipalities, and tranſlated into all languages. 
The ſections of Paris marched in a maſs through 
the Convention, exprefling their indignation at 
the plots againſt Collot d' Herbois and een 


| pierre. 


At this moment of iſh; Robeſpierre ſaw 
himſelf the favourite of the people, the terror of 
the Convention, and the Difator of the Com- 
mittees. He had alſo to congratulate himſelf 
on the deſtruction of Danton, of whoſe popula- 
' rity he was chiefly jealous, and inceſſantly ap- 

prehenfive. But this ſecurity; which he thought 
he had obtained over every obſtacle that threat- 
enced his excluſive poſſeſſion of the government, 
was, at that moment, ſapping the baſis of the 
tyrannical ſtructure of power his intrigues and 
violence had raiſed. * 


0 The e folfobing is a brief ſketch of the moſt 
important cireumſtances attending the fall and 

execution of eee e 10 
The frequent” Tactifices Robeſpierre was _— 
petually making of the Conventional Deputies, 


and 


| 1 1 15 ] 

and the inceſſant threats with which he alarmed 
them, , turned their confidence | to diſtruſt, and 
their attachment to abhorrence. Thoſe who 


had loſt. their friends. by his perſecutions-ſoughts | 


every means of leaguing with ſuch as could aid 
them in their deſign of ſubverting this odious 
tyrant. Among thoſe were Legendre, who re- 
membered with bitterneſs the death of his friends, 


Danton and La Croix. And among thoſe who 


ſought ſecurity from his vengeance and trea- 
chery, were Aae and en de l'Oiſe. 

Theſe. 7 e joining e 1 in 
hp Convention, ſought the firſt, pretext for op- 
poling the uſurped powers of the Committees, 
and, thus, to ſhake the oppreſſive proſcribing 


authority of Robeſpierre. The power aſſumed 


by theſe Committees of bringing before their 
Revolutionary Tribunal ſuch perſons as they 
meant to ſacrifice, was a meaſure ſo tyrannical 
as induced the enemies of Robeſpierre to try 
their n in ens it. 


; Bownlats de 'Oiſe, on he 1 of — 56. 
gan the oppoſition. He aſked if this power of the 
Committee of General Safety, of bringing per- 
{ons before the Revolutionary Tribunal, was to 
extend to Members of the Convention. A mur- 


mer ann be, expreſſed his pleaſure at hearing 
{+ is "GS! 3 ſuch 
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ſuch a proof of liberty being imperiftabte. He 
then moved, that the repreſentatives of the 
people ſhould not be brought before the Revo- 
Iutionary Tribunal, without a previous decree 
ye accuſation from the mne t 


Another moved, that the obnoxious decree 


ſhould be [Pr ed. 


alter ſome further diſcuſſion, a decree paſſed, 
containing ſeveral articles, among which it was 
eſpecially provided, that, although every ci- 
tizen was bound to denounce any magiſtrate a 
traitor, he ſhould not carry him or her before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. Secret interro- 
gatorics were ſuppreſſed; 'and the members of 
the Convention, the Committees of Public 
Safety and General Security, the Repreſenta- 
tives of the People employed in miffions, and 
the Public Accuſer, were exempted from this 
1 8 of denunciation. | 


This triumph too Fatally convincefl Ro- 
beſpierre that his power was now ſo abridged, 
that he could not ſend, at pleaſure, to the 
| guillotine, thofe who dared oppoſe bis meafures | 
in either of theſe aſſemblies. The Deputies, | 
therefore, now united againſt him, boldly op- 


poſed his meaſures, without dreading his fury. 
| 5 | - This 


1 ] 
This triumph was followed by another, which 
was a decree to join the Committee of General 
Safety to that of Public Safety, in order to 
examine it. By this meaſure, the proſecutions 
of the latter were nen en . 
ſive diſcretion. | 
= 15 i PET Ke 3 | 4 

There d a phraſe in the decree for de- 
nunciation, which rendered any innocent per- 
fon in a public company, coffee-houſe, or 
theatre, liable to be tried by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, a motion was made, that the words 
&« All thoſe who endeavour to debauch the morals. of 
tue people, be eraſed from the decree. The 
Committee of Public Safety were ned to 
een and report n the ene 
Here a warm 8 1 es G 
Barrere, and Robeſpierre, on one part; and 
Bourdon de l'Oiſe and ene the ere, | 


In this, little paſſed by moment | bus perſonal 
inveRive and crimination of each party's ꝓrin- 
ciples and intentions. The latter were accuſed 
.of anti-republican deſigns, while, the former 
were as violently accuſed; of. AW en 
eee e WU {M6 #6 e 
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Roheſpierre, not having now the powet of 
denouncing, with any proſpect of ſuccels, his 
opponents, enabled Tallien, Bourdon de 'Oiſe, 
and Legendre, to purſue their plan of wreſting 
from Robeſpierre his enſanguined rod of op- 
preſſion, and leading him to the. ſcaffold, where 
be had before ſent ſo many victims to bis own 
ambition. A tt 2g . 1 
100 At the civic fetes, when all Paris ſeemed to 
ſup every evening in the ſtreets, the overthrow 
of Robeſpierre was matured; his ſpies and in- 
formers: expoſed, and his ſanguinary intentions 
diſplayed in all their horror of principle, de- 
fign, and execution. Robeſpierre being ap- 
priſed of a. plan forming inimical to his. ſafety, 
he endeavoured to avoid the meditated blow, 
by ſeeking ſhelter in the Jacobin-Club and Com- 
mune, and cauſing Henriot to exert the great- 
eſt vigilance, as the commander of the n 
force at Faris. 
Soo #44 u ee br blog i on] 

5 Ns 26. Robeſpierre went to the. Aſſem- 
bly, and endeavoùred to exculpate himſelf from 
the charge of..aſpiring to the Dictatorſhip. He 

vindicated the ſeverity with which he bad cauſed 
the Committees of Public and General Safety to 

. _ he was * to N that the 
CREATE We: bin Convention 


b 19 1 


| Convention 1 to aſſume wu W of its 


character. WY FAS AS > 2 it #1 if? 1 e 21 th 7.1 
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'Contot defended Robeſpicre, wah camioned 
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| nabe was next very woltcedly — 
by Billaud Varennes. He accuſed him of being 
the only man who ſupported Henriot when he 
was denounced ;' of inſtigating Valette, one of 
the chiefs of the armed force, to ſharpen his 
poniards to ſlaughter the repreſentatives; of 
cauſing the impriſonment” of the members of 
the Revolutionary Committee of the Section of 
Indiviſibility; of withdrawing himſelf from the 
Committee during the four laſt decades; and 
of intending to drive every man of integrity 
from the Convention. Thus he meant to leave 
none in the Aſſembly, but men as vile as him- 
ſelf, and prepared to aid his deteſtable deſigns. 
His intentions of corrupting the military, and 
degrading the repreſentation, were obvious and 
incontrovertible. He ſtated alſo, that Robeſ- 
pierre had ſcreened a man, whom he (Billaud 
Varennes) demanded ſhould be arreſted. This 
man was a ſecretary of the Committee of Public 


Safety, and had robbed the public of 114, 00 


him with our bodies, or | ſuffer tyrants to 
| triumph, 


[ 220 0 
triumph. He would have mutilated the Con- 
vention, and murdered its repreſentatives.” 


Robeſpierre, datting towards the Tribune, 
was ſtopped, while a- number of voices, cried, 
„ Down with the tyrant—- Down with he * 
rant : . EFFECT | 15 


allien, in a long ſpeech, compared him to 
the deſtable Sylla. In his houſe, he ſaid, were 
formed thoſe liſts of proſcriptions with which 
he had ftained, with fo much blood, the altar 
of riſing liberty. Theſe, and other enormities, & 
fimilar to what the foregoing pages detail, Tal- 
lien accuſed him with committing, in moſt ſe- 
vere and forcible language. 


© Robelpierre attempting, , in vain, ſeveral times 
to be heard, threatened, that he would bring the 
debate to its proper iſſue. | 


Billaud Varennes accuſed him of vive re- 
proached the Committee for AZ the 


| citizens. 


re 4 


\Robeſpierre, in IVY defence, allowed, that he 
ſaid there were ſome wretches. 


* 


Decrees of — now paſſed againſt the 
Robeſpicrres, Henriot, and Couthon. Lebas 


required 


E } 
required alſo to be arreſted. He, and St. Joſt, 
were decreed in a ſtate of arreſt, | 


When colo i · Herbois faid, © Cirivens, your 
enemies tell you that an infurreQtion, fimilar to 
that of May 31, muſt take place; -Robeſpierre 
indignantly exclaimed, © He vis PP; ::--- a 


— - 


Having dready extended this Hi ſtory odds 

ably beyond the intended limits, we are obliged 
to abridge the debates in the Convention, re- 
Tpeaing bis overthrow, as much as poſſible. 


The following i 1s, 8 a ſummary of the 
charges exhibited againſt him, and his party, by 
Collot, Fayan, Bourdon, Merlin of Thionville, 
Legendre, Brival, Poultier, Billaud, &c. &c. 75 


He meant to corrupt the public ſpirit; to ex- 
clude the members of the two Committees; he 
threatened Collot and Dubarron with a ſpeedy 
death; he cauſed the commiſſioners of a ſec- 
tion to procure firelocks for the young men 
at the enſuing feaſt; he had joined the Com- 
mune with the Jacobin Club, to excite, an 
inſurrection; Henriot, with forty madmen, arm- 
ed with ſabres, fell upon Merlin of Thion- 
ville, whom they conducted tothe corps de 

R grand 
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guard of the abjoce of Egalite, where he was 
fet at liberty, as ſoon as he was known to be 
a repreſentative; a municipal officer attempt- 
ed to arreſt Poultier, who ſeized and carried 
the aſſatlant to the Committee of Public Safe 
ty; the armed force was excited againſt the 


Convention; and that Robeſpierre, ſince his 
— arreſt, had been efcorted to the Commune, 


where he was protected by the municipal offi- 
cers, in open rehellion to the decree. It was, 
therefore, decreed, to put the arreſted Deputies, 
who had eſcaped, out of the protection of the law. 


Henriot, having gained over a company of 
artillery, determined to turn their cannon againſt 


the Convention. He obtained this force by 


riding, at the head of ſome troopers, accom- 
panied by all his adjutants, through the princi- 
pal ſtreets of Paris, calling the people to arms, 
and exclaiming, © Robeſpierre is arrefted, and 
Liberty is no more!” And, having won the 
confidence of the Cannoneers, he found himſelf, 


between nine and ten o'clock at night, at the 


head of 4,000 men, whom he Rtationed at the 
Place de Carouſal. The National Guards, 
faithful to the Convention, prevented the artil- 
lery from executing their purpoſe of firing 
againſt the Aſſembly. A party attempted, with 
the aſſiſtance of a cannon, to force the poſs 
4 . upon 


[ 123 
upon the place de Carouſal, where the officer, 


who commanded the party, was arreſted; and 
thus was the poſt prevented from being forced. 


The Municipality ordered the alarm bell to 
be rung. The Place de Greve vas occupied by 
armed men, and ſeveral pieces of artillery. Ro- 
beſpierre, St. Juſt, and Couthon, formed, with 
the municipality, a convention, and declared the 
other repreſentatives of the people traitors to 
their country; outlawed them by a decree; 
ſent circular letters to all the ſeQions; appoint- 
ed a revolutionary tribunal; and ordered the 
judges of which to condemn, to inſtant death, 
fuch as made the leaſt reſiſtance. The head of 
chis ſanguinary Sion was Dumas. | 


Sijas, Vivier, and other adherents - Robeſ- 
pierre, ſounded the tocſin in the Jacobin Club, 
where the members declared in favour of Robeſ- 
pierre. At this moment, all Paris was in com- 
motion, and the flame of civil war was ready to. 
break out on the banks of the Seine. 11390 

Twice was Henriot taken up and carried bea 
fore the Committee of Public Safety : each time 


he was reſcued by his party. 


« 
. 


R " The 
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The National Convention began now to exert 
itſelf with the greateſt activity and vigour. They 
ſwore to ſupport liberty and the public weal 
with their lives. The ſeQions of Paris were 
exhorted, by a proclamation, to defend the Con- 
vention, and arm themſelves. Barras, Beaupre, 
Freron, Leonard Bourdon, Ferrand, Rovere, 
and Bourdon of Oiſe, were appointed to lead 
the people againſt the revolters, who had rendez- 
vous at the Hotel de Ville. Like Roman ſena- 
tors, the remainder of the Repreſentatives kept 
their ſtations, expecting the arrival of the enemy. 
This cauſed the Pariſians to declare themſelves in 
favour of the Convention. As ſoon as the gunners 
heard that Henriot was outlawed, they declared 
that they only waited the orders of the National 
Repreſentation, to direct their guns againſt the 
Commune. Freron, and the other Commiſhoners, 
immediately marched againſt the faction, and 
invited the citizens to deliver up the outlaws, 
on pain of having their houſes reduced to aſhes. 
In the mean time, the important poſt of the Pont- 
neufwas guarded by 1500 men, provided with guns. 
Troops were diſpatched to guard the priſons. 
The chief of the Gen d' Armerie of the tribu- 
nals, impriſoned by Henriot, being releaſed, 
came and aſſured the Committees of the attach- 
ment of his company. The Gen d'Armes of the 

2 Convention 


1 journed. 


| 5s I 
Convention paid the ſame homage. At this time 
ſeveral Members of the Commune had been ap- 
prehended. Three thouſand five hundred muſ- 
kets were delivered to the young pupils at the 
Camp de Sablons, who ſwore not to part with 
them but with their lives, which they were 
anxious to hazard by forming, with their bodies, 
a rampart round the Convention. La Bretache, 
a creature of Dumourier, and commandant of 
the Camp of Sablons, was apprehended. This 
was in conſequence of intelligence being given, 
that the feſtival planned for the enſuing day, was 
adopted with an intention of ſurrounding the 
Convention, under pretext of exerciſing the 
young Military Pupils, who were, for this pur- 
poſe, to be provided with guns, and fifteen pieces 
of artillery. The feſtival was, therefore, ad- 


— 


Robeſpierre, being now in poſſeſſion of a con- 
ſiderable force at the Commune, declared he 
would, within two hours, march againſt the Con- 
vention. This being announced to the Aſſem- 
bly, by Billaud Varennes, who ſaid, on the 
occaſion, that the conſpirators ought to be im- 
mediately ſeized, and beheaded within an hour; 


the two Committees aſſembled and deliberated 
in a neighbouring apartment. The Deputies 
ſtood firm to their poſts, and the citizens armed 


themſelves, 


1 
themſelves. Thoſe who were in the hall, on 
hearing this menace of enen ! 


IIS 


The ſeQion of the Sans Culottes came in a 
body to defend the Convention. They were 
accompanied by a patriotic municipal officer, 
whom Legendre, miſtaking for a rebel, had 
wounded. The ſection of la Montagne reſcued 
a national repreſentative from the hands of Hen- 
riot, and arreſted a municipal officer. The troops 
deluded by Henriot now joined their fellow 
citizens in arms, to ſupport and protett the Con- 
vention. 


Between two and three o' clock, Bourdon of 


Oiſe, repaired to the Place de Greve, there read 


the decree of the Convention to the people, and 
ſoon after ruſhed himſelf, with a ſabre between 
his teeth and a piſtol in his hand, into the Coun- 

eil Chamber of the Town Hall. He led a ſmall 
but reſolute force. This firm and ſteady be- 
haviour put the Members of the Municipality 
into confuſion. A Gen d' Arme, at this moment, 
killed two of the conſpirators. The forces of 


the ſections of Lombard, Arcis, and Gravilliers, 


recalled the miſled citizens to their Guy, and 
cauſed the traitors to A 
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The above Gen d' Arme diſarmed Robeſpierre 
of a knife, and overpowered Couthon, who was 
defending himſelf in a ſimilar manner. Robe 


ſpierre, in the attack, was wounded by a piſtol 
ſhot in the jaw bone. His younger brother 


jumped out of the window, and broke a leg and 


an arm. Couthon ſtabbed himſelf twice with the 


knife he held, before the Gen d' Arme could 


wreſt it from him. Coffintal, a member of the 
Municipality, finding that Henriot had deceived 
him, in declaring, upon the forfeiture of his 


| head, that all Paris was in his favour, flung him 
out of the window. Henriot, who was mortally 


wounded by the fall, hid himſelf in a houſe, from 
whence: he was brought out, ſo covered with 
wounds and blood, that it was ſcarcely poſſible 


to recognize him. In deſpair, he had endea- 


voured to beat his brains out againſt the wall. 


The Town Hall being now inveſted on all 


ſides, none of the perſons remaining could make 
their eſcape. 


St. Juſt, Le Bas, Dumas, and about twenty 
more conſpirators, were taken and confined in 
an apartment of the Commune Houſe. Le Bas, 
and ſeveral others, with concealed a ſhot 
themſelves. Eg 
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Robeſpierre being taken into cuſtody, had his 
pockets examined by Leonard Bourdon. He 
ſound on him a port folio, and ſeveral papers. 
On Couthon was found a letter, figned Robe- 
ſpierre and St. Juſt, to the following purport : 
* Couthon, all the patriots are proſcribed, and 


© the populace riſen to vindicate their cauſe. 


« You will betray it, if you do not repair to the 
« Commune Houſe, where we now are.“ 


Robeſpierre being conveyed to the Conven- 
tion, the Aſſembly would not ſuffer his admit- 
tance. Thuriot obſerved, on this occaſion, “ to 
te bring in the mangled carcaſe of a man full of 


* crimes—of an odious tyrant, would be to de- 


« prive that glorious day of its ſplendour, and 
© to expoſe the Aﬀembly to all the horrors of 


« a plague.” He and his accomplices were or- 


dered, therefore, to be convey ed to the Place do 


1 


la Revolution. 


The fitting, which was ſuſpended on the 28th 
of July, at ſix in the morning, reſumed itſelf at 
nine, when the Department of Paris appeared, 
and felicitated the Convention on their ſucceſs. 
The Revolutionary Tribunal came alſo, for 
orders reſpecting the trials of the confpirators. 
The Tribunal was referred to the Committee of 


General Safety for orders, 
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The ſcaffold was now etcQcd on the ſquare of 
the revolution: 


| Sijais, who-had ſpent the preceding night at 
the Jacobins, exciting the people to infurre&ion; 
was decreed an outlaw: 

| Santerre, being liberated, appeared in the Con- 
vention; and announced, that he had been the 
oppreſſed victim of the miſcreant Robeſpierre. 
At this time, the young pupils of the ſchool of 
Mars, accompanied by a martial band of muſic, 
defiled through the hall: Their orator received 
the fraternal embrace from the Preſident. 


Robeſpierre, atid his patty, being now com- 
pletely defeated, Legendre went and ſhut up the 
hall of the Jacobin Society, when Vivier the 
Preſident eſcaped, He was, however, taken 
afterwards, and ſuffered with Robeſpierte, and 
the reſt of the conſpirators. The keys of the 
club were brought to the Convention. 


The perſons of the conſpirators were identi- 
fied before the Revolutionary Tribunal. Hav- 
ing been outlawed, their recognition being only 

neceſſary, ſentence of death was immediately 
pronounced upon them. 
a 
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In the evening, on the 28th of July, they fa. 
ferec by the guillotine, amid the. acclamations 
of an immenſe concourſe of people, who rent 
the air with ſhouts of Vive la Republic! Vive 


la Convention! A memorable example for all 


men who may attempt to uſurp the national 
ſovereignty. Glorious day! when the people 


beheld all the hopes of their tyrants diſappear . 


in an inſtant. How mult the firm countenance 
of the people of Paris, and the ſpontaneous ral- 


lying of all the citizens around the Convention, 


terrify the agitators? This revolution, by giving 
new force to the national repreſentation, pro— 


nounces ſentence of death upon all who ſhall 


attempt to divide or degrade it. 


The moſt dangerous ſcourge of a people is 


the influence of a deſperate tyrant. He, there- 
fore, who renders himſelf powerful enough to 


attempt riſing above the law ought, in every one 
Of his fellow citizens, to find a Brutus. 


The following is a corrected liſt of the per- 


ſons who ſuffered: 


Robeſpierre, who has been falſely called by the 
chriſtian name of his brother Maximilian, 37 
years old, a native of Arras. 

Maximilian Robeſpierre, a younger brother. 


AB. 
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A. St. Juſt, 26 years old, born at Liſere. 

George Couthon, 38 years old, born at Orſay. 

F. Henriot, commander in chief of the armed 
force at Paris. | 

L. La Valette, ble) commander. of a bat- 
talion of National Guards, and late brigadier 
general in the Northern Army, born at Paris. 
RK. Dumas, formerly a lawyer at Lyon le Sau- 
mer, and late preſident of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, 37 years old, born at Luſſy. | 

J. R. Leſcot Fleuriot, mayor of Paris, 39 
years old. 

C. F. Payan, a juryman of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, and an officer in the National Guard 
of Paris, 27 years old. 

N. Viviers, judge of the Criminal Tribunal of 
the Department, and conſtituent preſident of the 
fociety called Jacobins, in the evening of the 
27th of July, 50 years old. 

C. Bernard, an ex-prieſt, 34 years old. 

Geney, a vintner, 33 years old. 

Gobian, a ſubſtitute at the Criminal Tribunal, 
26 years old. 

A. Simon, a e and governor or pre 
ceptor of Louis XVII. 

C. Laurent, 33 years old; Warner, 29 years 

61d; J. Forreſtier, a cannon founder, 47 years 


old; P. Guerin, a rent receiver; Lezard, a hair- 
8 dreſſer; 
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dreſſer ; Locheter, an upholſterer; and Bougon 
and Quenet. 
The laſt twelve were members of the Munici- 
pality of Paris. Being outlawed by the Con- 
vention, and their perſons recognized, they were 
delivered to the executioner; and conveyed 
from the Palace of Juſtice, at ſeven O clock in 
the evening. of the 28h ot July. | 


Never was witneſſed a crowd, in Paris, equal 
to that attending their execution. Women, 
children, old men, even the whole city, were 
preſent. The j joy depicted on the public coun- 
tenance, it is impoſſible to exprels, All the 
ſtreets, through which the conſpirators paſſed, 
reſounded with exclamations. Every eye was 
hxed on Robeſpierre, Couthon, and Henriot, 
who were covered with blood, from the wounds 
given by themſelves before they were taken. 
| When they were executed, the people refound- 
ed through the ſquare, © Oh the miſcreants ! 
Long live the Republic! Long live the Con- 
« vention!“ | 


CON CLUDIN G REMARKS. 


i. Ta preceding view, taken of the poli- 
ical actions of Robeſpierre, evinces, that his 
ambition increaſed with his popularity ; his ty- 


ranny 


0 
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ranny with his power; and, his enſanguined 
crackyy with his ſlaughter. 

2. Determined to govern, he intrigued with 
the moſt contemptible miſcreants, ſubjugated 
every civil and political department to his con- 
troul, and ſacrificed every rival in fame or 
power on the ſhrine of his ambition. 

3. Without fortune, he was rich; without 
official power, he was formidable; and, without 


virtue or talent, he was popular. 


4. Fond of admiration and authority, he 
courted the praiſe of women, equally from mo- 
tives of vanity and policy. Knowing that the 
fair ſex, 1 8 4 of France, have ruled, and 


now rule, the political ſyſtem, he thought that, 


winning their good opinion, was the moſt cer- 
tain means of eſtabliſhing his power on the 


baſis of their admiration. 
5. Unattached to perſons, his moſt zealous 


adherents or advocates were never ſecure from 


his intrigues, perfidy, and ingratitude. 

8. Living for himſelf alone, he felt no re- 
ſtraints of ſocial or moral ties, whenever they 
appeared to militate againſt his ſafety, his cha- 
rater, or his appetite for power. 

7. In the garb of patriotiſm, he lived the 
moſt cruel of tyrants, and died the general exe- 
cration of a people he had deluded and de- 


ſolated. 


A BRIEF 
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BRIEF SKETCH 
PERSON, LIFE, AND MANNERS, 


OF 


ROBESPIERRE. 


CCORDING to information obtained by 

the writer of theſe pages, from a perſon 
who knew him, he was 37 years old when his 
life was terminated by the guillotine. His 
height was not more than five feet three inches. 
Slender in perſon, ſevere in countenance, and 
haughty. in manners, he had none of thoſe 
agremens that could excite any prepoſſeſſion in 


his favour. His firm ſtep and quick pace, an- 


nounced great activity and energy of temper. 


Abſorbed in his boundleſs plans, he frequently 


folded and comprefled his hands, in the fame 
manner as perſons, when full of thought, are 
inſenſibly guilty of the moſt fantaſtic motions. 
Being ſubject to ſpaſms in his ſhoulders and neck, 
the latter was generally in a ſtate of convulſive 
motion, eſpecially when he was moſt agitated 
with any ſurprize, anxiety, or oppoſition, 


His 
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His dreſs was always neat, and ſometimes 
elegant. He never failed to have his hair dreſſ- 
ed in the beſt order. His complexion was livid 


and atrabilious, and his eyes dull, ſunk in their 


ſockets, and ſpiritleſs, unleſs ſomething unex- 
peed raiſed a momentary animation. The 
conſtant blinking of the eye-lids, ſeemed to ariſe 
from convulſive agitation, for which he always 
carried a temporary remedy in his pocket. Al- 
though his voice was feeble, it was exceedingly 
diffonant, unleſs when he ſoftened it by a ma- 
nagement peculiar to himſelf. _ 


Without the verſatile powers of oratory in 
its extenſive perfections, he pleaſed by a con- 
ſiderable talent for ſpecious declamation. His 
dition, naturally harſh, he ſometimes rendered, 


by his conſummate art of modulation, harmo- 
nious. His trite and common place declama- 


tion on virtue, crimes, and puniſhments, was 
frequently relieved with a brilliant ſentiment ; 
but, with all his laboured and ſtudied prepara- 
tion, his oratory was as indifferent as his log 
was ſubtle and deceptive. 


Pride was his predominant paſſion, although 
he ſacrificed conſiderably to the vanity of be- 
ing admired for talents which he never poſ- 


ſeſſed. Anxious to be thought a great poli- 


tician, 


1 
tician, his defigns were daring, but never ju 
dicious. | 


He conſtantly encouraged thoſe who flattered 
him with praiſe for his literary talents, of which 
he had no ftore, neither from nature or educa- 
tion. Whenever he meant to diſtinguiſh him 
ſelf in the Jacobin Club, Commune, or Conven- 
tion, he never failed to circulate as many tick- 


ets as he poſſibly could among his female ad- 


mirers. 


He was temperate in his diet, and ſeldom 
intoxicated by the ſocial glaſs of domeſtic en- 
tertainment, or convivial meetings abroad. If 
one of the repreſentatives made a motion, diſ- 
pleaſing to him, his vindictive temper inſtantly 
directed his eye to obſerve the offender, with 
menacing aſpect, for ſome minutes. Fond of 
attracting the notice of women, he moſt wan- 
tonly impriſoned them, that he might after have 


their ſmiles for reſtoring them to liberty. He 
made them ſhed tears, to wipe them from their 


cheeks. Although moderate in eating and 
drinking, he was moſt ſenſual in his deſires; 
but, from a weakneſs of body, his amorous gra- 
tifications extended no farther than his imagi- 
nation. 


THE END. 


